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Chronicle 


Home News.—On January 16 Secretary Mills, in a 
nation-wide radio address, and on the next day President 
Hoover, in a special message to Congress, urged quick 
action on economies and new taxes pre- 
viously recommended, the President call- 
ing a balanced budget “ one of the most 
helpful contributions ” he and the Congress could make 
to the incoming Administration. On January 18, twelve 
Democratic members of the House Ways and Means Com- 
mittee informally agreed to defer all matters of taxa- 
tion until a special session which they expected would 
be called about the middle of April. The House pre- 
pared to reject the President’s reorganization program on 
January 19, but a determined effort was to be made to 
enact for Mr. Roosevelt broad executive powers for re- 
organization. On January 16, the Senate Judiciary 
Committee commenced consideration of the Blaine sub- 
committee proposal, which was a complete redraft of the 
Collier bill to remove all question as to constitutionality, 
and which would legalize beer and wine of 3.05-per-cent 
alcohol by weight. President-elect Roosevelt, en route 
to Georgia, stopped at Washington to meet Democratic 
Congressional leaders on January 19, and to discuss eco- 
nomic conditions with President Hoover on the 20th. 


Economies; 
Taxes 
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On January 13, the House passed the Philippine Inde- 
pendence bill over the President’s veto, 274 to 94, and on 
January 17, the Senate, interrupting a six-day filibuster 
against the Glass Banking bill organized 
by Senator Long, did likewise by a vote 
of 68 to 26. The bill provides for a 
ten-year probationary period, during which foreign af- 
fairs shall be controlled by the United States, free entry 
of Philippine imports will cease, and regular tariff rates 
will be imposed. Manuel Quezon, president of the Philip- 
pine Senate, called the bill fundamentally unacceptable 
and a violation of its presumed object to prepare the 
Philippines for the economic shock of severance of rela- 
tions with the United States. The Filipinos can nullify 
the bill, as it will not become operative until ratified by 
their Legislature and after, by popular vote, they ratify 
a constitution which must be approved by the President. 

On January 12, the House passed the Jones Farm-Par- 
ity bill, 203 to 151, and sent it to the Senate. The measure 
provides that producers of wheat, cotton, hogs, tobacco, 
rice, peanuts and butterfat would receive 
special bonuses equal to any deficiency 
between the market price and the rela- 
tive pre-War prices of the same commodities, payment 
to be made by the Treasury providing the producer proves 
that he has curtailed his acreage or hog tonnage by twen- 
ty per cent. In the case of butterfat, the bonus applies 
to eighty per cent of production. Funds to pay this bonus 
will be raised by a special tax levied on the first processor 
of the commodity. The House Judiciary Committee 
on January 19 was ready to report on the consolidated 
McKeown and LaGuardia bills, to permit voluntary read- 
justment of their affairs by individuals, corporations, and 
railroads facing bankruptcy. 


Philippine 
Independence 


Relief 
Measures 





Argentina.—The so-called Argentina thesis for an 
agreement between Argentina, Australia, Canada, and the 
United States to reduce wheat acreage aroused active op- 
position in the agrarian organizations. 
This opposition pointed out that Argen- 
tina had no part in the farm-protection- 
ist policy and other artificial measures that were respon- 
sible for the present overproduction. It was further 
stated that Argentina was the only one of the four coun- 
tries mentioned where wheat acreage was reduced as prices 
fell. 


Opposition to 
Wheat Agreement 


Austria.—Though at first denied, it was afterwards 
admitted by the Government that 50,000 rifles and 200) 
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machine guns had recently been received from Italy with 
Hungary as their final destination. Chan- 
cellor Dollfuss assured the Ministers of 
Czechoslovakia, Jugoslavia, and Rumania 
that the armaments would not be forwarded to Hungary, 
but would be returned to Italy; that no violation of peace 
treaties would be tolerated. The Austrian Institute for 
investigation into business opportunity recently published 
a report which showed some improvement in the world 
markets which were favorable to Austria, but pointed out 
that there was no solid ground for optimism as to the 
future. 


Chancellor 
Explains 





Bulgaria.—The birth of a daughter, Maria Luisa, her 
first child, to the Catholic Queen Joanna of Bulgaria on 
January 13 was heralded with national rejoicings. Instead 
of receiving Catholic baptism, as had 
been expected, in view of King Boris’ 
promises to the Holy See, the child was 
hurriedly baptized as a member of the Orthodox Church 
on the morning of January 15. The King did not even 
await the arrival of his Catholic mother-in-law, Queen 
Elena of Italy, who hurried from Rome only to arrive 
after the Orthodox ceremony. 

Immediate protest was lodged by the Holy See against 
this violation of the guarantees signed by King Boris 
and Queen Joanna, which accompanied their application 
for a dispensation for a Catholic mar- 
riage. The dispensation was granted 
upon that condition. Msgr. Roncalli, 
Apostolic Delegate to Sofia, protested in person against 
the ceremony; and the text of the pledge was published 
in the Osservatore Romano. It will be recalled that King 
Boris himself was baptized in the Orthodox Church 
against the promise given by his father, King Ferdinand, 
at the time of his marriage to Boris’ mother. 


Orthodox 
Baptism 


Papal 
Protest 


Colombia.—According to reports the dispute between 
Peru and Colombia over the frontier town of Leticia 
was nearing a climax. Spurred on by the presence of 
Colombian war vessels at Manaos, the 
Peruvians transported large contingents 
of troops to the Leticia region in pre- 
paration for defense against possible Colombian attacks. 
In the opinion of military observers Colombia must strike 
quickly to avert disaster or a long war. Meanwhile ef- 
forts were being made by neutral nations to avert the 
war. 


Rumors of 
War 


Germany.—Intense interest was centered on the little 
State of Lippe with its electorate of less than 120,000 
voting in the Diet elections. Hitler, realizing that it was 
essential to prove that Nazi strength was 
not waning, had high-powered propa- 
gandists in the field. The National So- 
cialists showed 38,840 votes, about forty per cent of the 
total cast, which was an increase of almost 6,000 over 
their record of November 6. Strengthened by this dis- 
play, Hitler seemed less willing to make concessions to 


Hitler 
Gains 
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Chancellor von Schleicher, and possibly prevented the split 
in his ranks threatened by Herr Strasser’s willingness to 
enter the Cabinet. Chancellor von Schleicher announced 
publicly that Germany intended compulsory military train- 
ing for all in the form of a federal militia in place of 
the present Reichswehr. Dr. Julius Curtius, former For- 
eign Minister, on his return from America fully approved 
of the whole Von Schleicher policy. 


Ireland.—General elections of representatives to the 
Dail took place on Tuesday, January 24. Since there was 
a delay in accounting due to the system of proportional 
representation used in the elections, the 
results were not available at the time of 
going to press. In the closing days of 
the campaign, the political rivalry between the dominant 
parties, Fianna Fail and the Cumann na nGaedheal, be- 
came even more bitter. The Centrists, the new party 
of Frank McDermott, carried on a vigorous attack on the 
de Valera Government. The Cosgrave supporters prior 
to the election claimed a reaction in favor of the Cumann 
na nGaedheal policies, and the betting confirmed this claim. 
Independent observers predicted that the election results 
would be inconclusive so that neither party would hold a 
safe majority. President de Valera, it was felt, still held 
his party intact and attracted the younger voters. But 
there was seen in favor of Mr. Cosgrave a new activity 
among the landed people who had previously refrained 
from taking part in the elections, and also a drift toward 
him of the small farmers who had suffered from the eco- 
nomic war. 

Both President de Valera and Mr. Cosgrave received 
ovations in their tours through the country. Order was 
preserved at the meetings. The Cosgrave rally in Dub- 

lin on January 15, attended by about 


General 
Election 


ne 50,000, about which some fears were 
felt, passed off with. scarcely any inter- 
ruptions. In the presentation of issues, the Cosgrave 


speakers offered proposals more in accord with the de 
Valera policies. After Mr. de Valera, speaking on the 
land annuities, promised a reduction by half and a con- 
cession on payments of arrears, Mr. Cosgrave declared 
for a remission of all annuities for two years and for a 
permanent reduction by half for future annuities. In the 
matter of negotiations with Great Britain, the two lead- 
ers remained at odds. Mr. de Valera claimed that Ireland 
would “get a good bargain not by going on its knees 
to England but by holding firmly to its rights.” Mr. 
Cosgrave, however, advocated peaceable negotiations on 
the basis of Ireland’s ability to pay and on the return of 
the markets. He sought a settlement on “terms advan- 
tageous and honorable to the country.” While Mr. Cos- 
grave appealed for immediate relief in the present eco- 
nomic distress and for accepting the advantages of mem- 
bership in the British Commonwealth, Mr. de Valera 
advocated the endurance of present hardships in order 
to gain in the future economic and political independence. 
The Centrists, under Frank McDermott, modified their 
proposals by concessions to the de Valera program. They 
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admitted the idea of a revision of the treaty granting 
the right of Ireland to secede from the British Common- 
wealth, and insuring the abolition of the partition. With 
the expectation of securing twenty seats, they hoped to 
hold the balance of power in the new Dail. 


Manchukuo.—Convinced that a crisis existed similar to 
that when Japanese attacked Shanghai a year ago, Chinese 
leaders and public bodies in the Tientsin-Peiping district 
took steps to present a united front 
against the Japanese. Their chief ob- 
jective was to prevent the Japanese from 
setting up a puppet government there similar to that in 
Manchuria. As commander in chief of the Chinese 
forces, Peiping appointed Gen. Wang Fu-lin. It was 
reported that the supreme command of the Japanese of- 
fensive had been given to the Manchukuo war minister, 
General Ching-hui. Meanwhile, it was stated that Chinese 
troops, aided by the extreme cold weather, had halted the 
Japanese advance in the Jehol province. 


United Front 
Against Japan 


Poland.—In view of political activity threatening the 
moral conditions in Catholic Poland prompted by anti- 
religious fanatics and atheists, the Polish hierarchy is- 

sued a fervent call for the immediate ex- 
ae Catholic Hansion of Catholic Action. Attacks 

were being made against the sacredness 
and sacramental character of marriage, and penalties for 
voluntary abortion were being removed from the penal 
code. The present trying economic situation with so much 
poverty and unemployment made possible the growth and 
success of several anti-religious movements. It was 
reported that three German spies were found guilty by 
court martial in Gdynia and were put to death on Janu- 
ary 16. 





Rumania.—On January 13, former-Premier Alexan- 
der Vaida-Voevod was summoned to form a Cabinet 
after the resignation of Premier Maniu. On the follow- 
—— ing day he was able to present a Cabi- 
Forms net acceptable to the King. Nicolas 
Cabinet Titulescu was made Foreign Minister, 
and all the other Ministers of the former Administration 
were retained, with the exception of Ion Miholache, 
whose place as Minister of the Interior has not yet been 
filled. As a gesture of concession to the former Cabinet, 
King Carol gave a three-month leave of absence to Col- 
onel Marinescu, whose position as commander of the 
Bucharest police was one of the chief causes of Maniu’s 
resignation. 


Russia.—The veteran Communists, Nikolai B. Eis- 
mont, commissar for supplies of the Russian Soviet Fed- 
eration, and P. Tolmatchov, commissar for municipalities 

of the same Federation, were expelled 
ea see gg from the Communist party on January 
12 for opposition to the party’s policies. 
Alexei Rykov, former Premier, with M. Tomsky, both 
members of the Central Committee, and M. Schmidt, an 
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alternative member of the committee, were sharply repri- 
manded for the same cause. Together with his fellow 
former Opposition leader, Nikolai Bukharin, M. Rykov 
soon reaffirmed his loyalty to Joseph Stalin and his poli- 
cies. M. Rykov declared a furious class struggle to be 
raging within the party as a result of efforts to split the 
ranks. 


South Africa.—Opposition to the Hertzog Govern- 
ment continued to grow through the activities of General 
Jan Smuts, of the South African -party, and Judge Tiel- 
man Roos, who endeavored to recapture 
the leadership of the Nationalist party 
from General Hertzog. Judge Roos 
advocated the formation of a coalition Cabinet, with him- 
self, presumably, as the Premier. After he had failed to 
effect an agreement with Premier Hertzog, he entered 
negotiations with General Smuts. He proposed a Cabi- 
net consisting of five members each from the Nationalist 
and South African parties, and one Laborite, with a Na- 
tionalist as Premier. The South African party accepted 
the idea of a coalition Cabinet, but insisted that one of its 
members be Premier. Judge Roos threatened the forma- 
tion of a new party, composed of moderates in both 
parties. 


Opposition to 
Hertzog 


Turkey.—There were bitter complaints from all parts 
of the world that the illicit traffic in narcotic drugs was ~ 
constantly on the increase because of Turkey’s failure to 
recognize the evil and its unwillingness 
to apply any drastic check. However, 
President Mustafa Kemal took a per- 
sonal interest in the question and drew up a centralizing 
plan which would place the cultivation of drug-producing 
plants and the manufacture of such quantities as are 
needed for medical purposes entirely in the hands of the 
Government. It was thought that such legislation would 
efficiently contribute to the world movement to stamp out 
the illicit use of such drugs. 


Restriction 
on Drugs 


Vatican City—On January 15, the Apostolic Letter, 
“ Quod Nuper,” was read in Rome and communicated to 
the rest of the world. The Bull proclaimed a holy year 


Holy beginning next April 2. A plenary in- 
Year dulgence was granted to all pilgrims 
Proclaimed 


who, after confessing and communicat- 
ing, recite specific prayers in the four major basilicas of 
Rome. The Pope also recommended that the relics of 
the Passion be venerated, and urged that there be a greater 
number of pilgrimages to the Holy Land during the holy 
year. In the text of his letter the Holy Father prayed 
that the year bring “ peace to souls, to the Church that 
liberty everywhere due her, to all peoples concord and 
true prosperity.” By peace he meant “ peace in the high- 
est sense of the word—a peace which refers not only to 
peace between man and man or between people and peo- 
ple, but internal peace, even of a single soul before God.” 

The imminence of the jubilee gave rise to reports that 
the Holy Father would soon name several new Cardinals, 
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especially since no Consistory had been held since June, 
1930, or about two-and-a-half years ago. 
After reporting this rumor, the New 
York Times correspondent gave some 
interesting figures on the personnel of the College of 
Cardinals as it is constituted at present. There are 17 
vacancies. Of the 53 living Cardinals, 1 was created by 
Leo XIII; 7 were given the red hat by Pius X, 14 by 
Benedict XV, and 31 by the present Pontiff. The figures 
showed that there were 27 non-Italian Cardinals in the 
College; among them 4 were Americans, 6 French, 4 
Spanish, 2 Polish, and 2 German. 


Consistory 
Rumored 


League of Nations.—A turning point in the situation 
created by Japan’s refusal to accept the proposals of the 
Nineteen-Power committee of conciliation of the League 
of Nations was effected by the firm at- 
titude of Secretary Stimson and Presi- 
dent-elect Roosevelt. A “new draft 
resolution’ of the committee, which had been sent to 
Tokyo from Geneva on January 14, had deleted phrases 
implying denial of Manchukuo’s independence, and con- 
tained only, as a “chief fault,” the proposal to include 
Russia and the United States in a conciliation committee, 
which was objected to by Japan on the score that they 
were not League members. Geneva reports had it that 
the resolution was prepared by the Japanese themselves, 
and ascribed to the League Secretariat. This was fol- 
lowed on January 16 by Secretary Stimson’s restatement 
of the United States’ policy through diplomatic agencies 
and the League of Nations to the effect that the United 
States had not changed its policy as enunciated on Janu- 
ary 7, by which Washington could not recognize any vio- 
lation of treaty rights, or any situation brought about 
through such violation. On January 18, at his residence 
in New York City, Mr. Roosevelt issued to a reporter the 
following statement in writing: 

Any statement relating to any particular foreign situation must, 
of course, come from the President of the United States. I am, 
however, wholly willing to make it clear that American foreign 


policies must uphold the sanctity of international treaties. That is 
the cornerstone on which all relations between nations must rest. 


American 
Reassertion 


This statement was viewed in Administration circles as 
surpassing all other developments in the Far Eastern 
situation. 

In the meanwhile the attitude of the committee stif- 
fened. On January 16 the committee decided to give 
Japan forty-eight hours for submission of new proposals 
for settlement of the Manchurian con- 
flict else it would end forthwith the 
work of conciliation and would begin to 
set forth its views on the China-Japanese conflict. A 
report under Article XV, paragraph 4 of the League 
Covenant was said to be in readiness. Sir John Simon, 
of Great Britain, René Massigli, of France, and several 
of the smaller nations supported this stand. Finally on 
January 18 a question was put to Japan taking her at her 
word concerning the presence of the United States and 
Russia on the committee as her “ main objection ” to the 


Committee 
Acts 
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draft resolution submitted to her in December. The com- 
mittee asked whether if that invitation were eliminated 
she would be ready to accept all the rest of the December 
resolution. This would mean, of course, Japan’s accep- 
tance of Chinese sovereignty in Manchuria and implicitly 
her acceptance of the non-recognition doctrine. At once 
the Japanese delegation, surprised by this development, 
telegraphed to Tokyo for instructions. The committee 
appeared to think that by this policy they would bring 
back the question to the real issue: the settlement of the 
controversy on the basis of the report of the Lytton 
Committee. 

The debate in the preparatory commission of the con- 
ference on the forty-hour week continued, with arguments 
from the employers’ representatives that the short week, 
with maintenance of wages, would be 
disastrous. Against this the workers’ 
delegates continually cited American sta- 
tistics and examples in favor of a shorter week without a 
wage cut, and prophesied terrible desperation on the part 
of the 120,000,000 men, women, and children affected by 
unemployment were this disregarded. Employers of dif- 
ferent European nations complained bitterly of the in- 
roads that Japanese cheap labor was making in European 
industry, and used it as an argument against the shorter 
week. Francisco Serriat, former Ambassador to Cuba, 
was appointed Spain’s representative to the League of 
Nations, replacing Salvador de Madariaga. 


Forty-Hour 
Week 





War Debts.—President Hoover’s statements as to his 
understanding of the conversation of October, 1931, with 
ex-Premier Laval were contradicted by M. Laval in an 
interview of January 13. In his opin- 
ion, Mr. Hoover committed himself to 
an intergovernmental debts moratorium 
for the period of the depression. He would prepare a 
formal statement. Suggestions of American correspon- 
dents abroad that Great Britain might bargain for the 
return to the gold standard her position on the debts were 
indignantly denied in the British press. 


Laval to 
Speak 





Having spoken in this issue of the loneliness 
of youth, Father Daniel A. Lord will next week 
take up one of its remedies. He will call his article, 
“The Rediscovery of Home.” 

Lawrence A. Fernsworth, writing from Barce- 
lona in Spain, will explain what is behind the 
recent disturbances there, and tell of the various 
groups that are struggling for mastery. His article 
will be called “The Spanish Republic in Danger.” 

The controversy over the international debts has 
raised another question, namely, that of the right- 
fulness of demanding interest. Gerard B. Don- 
nelly will open up the discussion next week with 
an article which he calls “Aquinas on the Cables,” 
in which he finds some striking revivals of old 
ideas. 

John LaFarge will write on some present 
activities of Catholic Negroes in “The Catholic 
Negro Takes Stock.” 
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The Shuler Radio Case 


HE news that the Supreme Court has declined to 

support the Rev. Robert P. Shuler in his appeal 
against the Federal Radio Commission will be received 
with relief mingled with regret. An individual whose 
sense of responsibility for his utterances seems singularly 
undeveloped is deprived of his license to operate a radio 
station, and that is pure gain. But grave questions of 
Constitutional rights enter the case, and in its ruling upon 
this aspect of the dispute, the decision of the Supreme 
Court is unsatisfactory. 

The Reverend Mr. Shuler, commonly known as “ Bob ” 
Shuler, is a Methodist clergyman, in charge of a church 
which owns or operates a radio station in Los Angeles. 
On numerous occasions, ranging over a period of years, 
Mr. Shuler has made statements in his radio addresses 
attacking the Catholic Church, and gravely reflecting upon 
the conduct of various State and city officials. The Radio 
Commission sent an agent to investigate the complaints 
which naturally followed, and although the agent recom- 
mended that the license of the station be renewed, the 
Commission disagreed with him, and voted that the license 
be withheld on the ground that Mr. Shuler’s addresses 
were not, as a rule, “in the public interest.” 

This decision was appealed in the District of Columbia, 
but the District court upheld the Commission. Mr. 
Shuler’s next move was an application to the Supreme 
Court of the United States for a writ of certiorari. This 
was denied, and the decision closes the Los Angeles sta- 
tion. Practically, too, it also closes the commercial stations 
to Mr. Shuler, since these corporations will hardly care 
to put their valuable licenses in peril. 

To Mr. Shuler, for years an unmitigated nuisance, we 
offer no sympathy, for we feel none. But that is not the 
whole case. The issue here is whether or not the Con- 
stitutional guarantee of free speech is a reality or only 
a pretense. If a man can be deprived of his usual means 
of uttering his sentiments, 6r of any means in itself lawful, 
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by the action of a Federal agent, acting under the authority 
of a Commission whose Constitutional warrant is highly 
dubious, then it would seem that this Constitutional right 
is not much more than a flimsy pretense. It is true that 
in this case the agent recommended that the license be 
renewed, but he could have recommended that it be denied. 
In other words, the agent exercises quasi-judicial and 
executive power which leaves the injured party nothing 
but the tedious and expensive recourse to the regularly 
constituted courts which, as actually happened in this case, 
may afford no relief. 

The danger inherent in this situation is obvious. It 
will not do to reply that since the courts are always open, 
the danger is more apparent than real. But that is indeed 
a dubious right which cannot be exercised, except on peril 
of a summons from a commissary agent, followed by 
litigation. The sole reason why certain rights are em- 
bodied in the Federal and in the State Constitutions is to 
protect them against this summary process by placing 
them beyond denial or dispute, saving always the authority 
of the courts to review cases of alleged abuse. To place 
these cases under the original jurisdiction of a Federal 
Commission, acting on information supplied by its agents, 
is to open the door to the possibility of the gravest auto- 
cratic abuses. 

Radio law now constitutes a respectable corpus juris, 
but we venture the opinion that it still rests on a pre- 
carious foundation. Are messages, lectures, discussions, 
and statements, on matters of philosophy, ethics, theology, 
economics, news reports, and any and all matters that 
can engage the attention of the mind of man, to be sub- 
jected to control by the Federal Government, on the 
ground that they fall within the purview of the inter- 
State commerce or the general-welfare clause of the Con- 
stitution? In that event, the Constitutional right of free 
speech becomes little more than the right to utter what 
is not offensive to a Federal Commission. 


Robbing the Poor 

N a recent issue of a weekly newspaper supplement, 

published by the eminent philanthropist and philoso- 
pher, William Randolph Hearst, the public is confronted 
by an article on that growing form of viciousness known 
as birth control. No pose is dearer to Mr. Hearst than 
that of friend and benefactor of the poor; hence it is 
interesting to observe that the particular methods favored 
by the anonymous writer of the article constitute a shock- 
ingly grave violation of the rights of the poor. 

Since “the rich happen to be no problem,” the writer 
assumes, no invasion will be made on the privacy of 
their lives and homes. Far different, however, is the case 
of the poor. These are to be haled before public boards, 
and compelled to give a detailed account of themselves, 
not because they are guilty of crime, but precisely be- 
cause they are poor. As is usual in articles of this type, 
discrimination is always suggested against the poor. 
Should the board which, by whatever name it may be 
dignified, will consist of a parcel of politicians, conclude 
that the parties before them should not have children, 
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the use of contraceptive devices will be imposed under 
penalty of fine and imprisonment. “ The authorities mean 
to teach him and everyone else how to avoid that offense,” 
the offense, namely, of raising a family. 

The article was occasioned by the legislation adopted 
last month by the atheistic Government in Vera Cruz, 
and by some statements of Governor Beverley of Puerto 
Rico. That movement, apparently, commends itself to the 
managers of Mr. Hearst’s weekly supplement, but the 
defense will probably do more good than harm. Intended 
to show that a vicious practice is or may be a valuable 
social device, the article proves that, as usually propagated, 
birth control is a violent and unwarranted attack upon 
the rights of the poor. 


The World on Its Knees 

N Sunday, January 15, with imposing ceremony, the 

Bull “ Quod Nuper” was read in the four major 
basilicas of Rome, to proclaim “a general extraordinary 
jubilee in this sacred city from April 2 of this year to 
April 2, of the year 1934.” It is customary to proclaim 
the jubilee in the city of Rome for the first year, and to 
extend its privileges in the following year to the whole 
world. The Holy Father has retained this custom, and 
the earlier report, to which some probability was given 
by the Holy Father’s Christmas Allocution, that the jubilee 
would at once be proclaimed for the whole world, is with- 
out foundation. 

The jubilee has been proclaimed to celebrate the nine- 
teenth centenary of the redemption of mankind by the 
Sacrifice on Calvary. Fittingly, the Holy Father wishes 
to make use of the centenary to bring the whole world 
back to Christ on His Cross. For the world has grown 
weary in following after strange gods and in worshiping 
before alien altars. Its wanderings have brought it no 
peace and no salvation, but only a misery beyond the 
power of words to depict. Man has sought to find the 
sufficient answer for his existence in himself. He has 
looked with hot and eager eyes upon the world and its 
riches, and in it striven to find happiness. But today the 
heart of man is sick with wretchedness, and he perceives 
in himself a sorry god on whom he will call in vain for 
solace. The pagan altars are a broken stone and a shat- 
tered pillar. The riches of the world, deemed absolutely 
necessary for happiness, have turned to dross. What man 
called permanent has vanished. What he sought as hap- 
piness mocks him. The land is desolate and in it he can 
find no helper. 

This is the prodigal world which the Vicar of Christ 
calls back to Christ. It is a world that has toiled and 
planned in utter forgetfulness of the needs of the soul, 
and hence a world that has fed on the husks of swine. 
The Father of all the Faithful invites it to prayer, to 
penance, to acts of atonement for its many sins, and 
prays that the most merciful God will make use of this 
holy year to bring peace to every living soul, freedom to 
the Church, and concord and true prosperity to all peoples. 

It is not probable that many of us can make the pil- 
grimage to Rome. But we shall second the desires of 
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the Holy Father, if we walk to Rome by prayer and 
penance. For the Holy Father writes that it will be op- 
portune for the Bishops to exhort all the Faithful tu 
approach the Sacred Tribunal of Penance and to receive 
Holy Communion, not only during the Easter time, “ but 
as often and with as great devotion as they can.” No 
doubt the request of the Holy Father that Good Friday 
be observed by meditations on the sufferings of Our 
Lord, will be answered by an even more widespread com- 
memoration of this sacred day than has been observed 
within the last few years. If we are unable to set out 
on the road to Rome as pilgrims, we can all be pilgrims 
in spirit. May our prayers and our sacrifices incline the 
merciful heart of our Father in Heaven to give the world 
peace. 


A National School System 


HE Federal Commissioner of Education has ap- 

parently revived a scheme that has lain dormant 
for some years. Some fourteen years ago, when the battle 
for the old Federal education bill was hotly waged, Dr. 
P. P. Claxton, then Commissioner, devised a scheme under 
which teachers from four or five adjacent States were 
invited to a conference. The subjects assigned to these 
conferences had various titles, but nothing was discussed 
which, sooner or later, did not lead to a discourse on the 
excellence of a Federal Department of Education designed 
to stimulate the schools in the States through an annual 
subsidy of $100,000,000. 

The device was so transparent that Commissioner Clax- 
ton abandoned it after a few years. Commissioner Cooper, 
it would seem, has chosen to revive it, and for the same 
purpose: to advocate a national system of schools. Our 
present system, he told a group of teachers in Phila- 
delphia, “belongs to the Civil War period.” But that 
period is as outmoded as crinoline, and what we now 
need is a system based on “a manufacturer’s sales tax, 
levied throughout the Nation with the wealthier States 
contributing part of their proceeds to the poorer ones.” 

What the country needs at present is not more taxes, 
but fewer and smaller taxes, but that gives no pause to 
Commissioner Cooper. His plan is ideally adapted to 
appeal to a bureaucrat. The precise sum to be expended 
for the benefit of those States which are in the Union 
only for what they can get out of it in hard cash, is not 
stated in the account at hand, but it would probably be 
sizable. In any case, a bureaucrat is never happier than 
when he is engaged in wresting taxes from a starving 
people. Dr. Cooper assigns no reason why any State 
should be called upon to pay for the training of children 
in another State, but for that he may be excused, since 
there is none. It would be quite as proper to ask Illinois 
for instance, to pay taxes for the support of hospitals 
in Wyoming, or to compel the citizens of New York to 
contribute to the salary of the town constable in Pea 
Vine Center, Ark. 

As James M. Beck has shown, the Sixteenth Amend- 
ment has made it possible to put the burden of the costs 
of government on a comparatively few citizens who live 
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in the industrial States. Thus the door has been opened 
to every kind of extravagant and unconstitutional ex- 
penditure, in favor of the mendicant States. For every 
dollar which it contributes to the Federal road-building 
funds, Pennsylvania receives fifty cents in return, but 
Texas receives, for a like contribution, $7.00. The case 
of Illinois, Massachusetts, Michigan, Ohio, and New 
Jersey, is even worse. For every dollar they pay in Fed- 
eral taxes, they receive the sum of five cents. 

Under the Constitution, the control and supervision 
of education in the States is reserved to the States, and 
there it should remain. It would be hard to envision a 
plan more disastrous to the schools, and more costly to 
the taxpayer, than that which has been proposed by Com- 
missioner Cooper. 


Martyred Mexico 


HE long martyrdom of the Church in Mexico con- 
tinues. Day by day reports tell of new atrocities 
inflicted in the sacred name of law upon the priests and 
people of that unhappy country. It has long been evident 
that the ruling powers in Mexico have been guided by the 
same hatred of the Christian religion and of Christian 
morality which is operating in Soviet Russia. In both 
countries, we find the same program aiming at the destruc- 
tion of religion in the heart of the child, the same ruth- 
less persecution of ministers of religion, the same disre- 
gard for decent public opinion. There may be a differ- 
ence of degree, but the spirit in each country is the spirit 
which would dissolve Christ, and ruin every institution 
which strives to bring Christ’s message to the world. 

In his letter in the name of the Hierarchy of the United 
States, dated January 13, the Archbishop of San Fran- 
cisco renews the emphatic protest of Catholics in this 
country against this sustained persecution. The letter 
calls attention to the recent Encyclical of the Holy Father 
on the trials of the Church in Mexico, and adds that the 
Encyclical by no means covers the long catalogue “ of 
definite acts of injustice and of persecution of the Church 
by the present Mexican Government.” Following the di- 
rections of Pius XI, priests and people have borne these 
dreadful trials with heroic patience. Their whole effort 
has been to take every opportunity of the limited legal 
methods open to them to secure not so much justice, as 
bare tolerance, and a minimum of humane treatment. 
Although their petitions have been rejected, almost as a 
matter of course, they have continued to give to the world 
an example of patient suffering for the name of Christ 
that has few parallels in history. 

All this is glorious, no doubt. But does it impose no 
obligation on us their brethren in the United States? 
From time to time sporadic outbursts of political or re- 
ligious persecution in other countries have been followed 
by generous protests from the more civilized nations, 
prompted by the realization that these attacks upon the 
rights of human beings in any part of the world are in 
reality attacks upon the civilization which men have 
achieved only after centuries of ceaseless strife. The 
sum of justice, charity, and humanity in all the world 
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is not so great that men can look upon its diminution 
with unconcern. Rightful liberty implies the freedom of 
men to worship Almighty God according to the dictates 
of enlightened conscience, and their right to demand from 
civil society the guarantees which protect them in the 
exercise of their religion. Without that freedom, there 
can be no real progress in society. This fact the world 
has recognized, yet with one exception, and that exception 
is Mexico. If the bloody scenes which are a daily oc- 
curence in Mexico, took place only now and then in 
Turkey or in South Africa, the press of this country 
would flame with indignation and resentment. But upon 
Mexico, not on the other side of the world, but our neigh- 
bor, it looks silently, or with complacence. 

Repeating a thought which has been expressed frequent- 
ly in these pages, the Archbishop of San Francisco writes 
that the example of Mexico, a neighboring nation, deny- 
ing religious freedom to its people, must not only be a 
matter of serious concern to all right-thinking people, but 
“a detriment to the friendship that should exist between 
our own country, and all the nations of the American 
continents.” No one realized that fact better than the late 
Ambassador to Mexico, Mr. Morrow, who made a serious 
effort to aid in establishing peace in Mexico. Circum- 
stances for which he was not responsible brought that 
effort to naught. Will this Government make another 
effort? Or will it continue to remain indifferent to mar- 
tyred Mexico? 


Our Benevolent Government 


HE Government has recently issued a volume which 

deserves to become a collector’s item. It weighs 
seven pounds and four ounces, its pages are 2,512 in 
number, and as it is a masterpiece of the printer’s art, 
every page measures uniformly seven and_ eleven-six- 
teenths by eleven and three-fourths inches. The title of 
this imperial quarto is “ A Catalogue of the Public Docu- 
ments of the Seventieth Congress, and of All Depart- 
ments of the Government of the United States for the 
Period from July 1, 1927 to June 30, 1929.” Thus the 
volume is almost four years late, but compared with most 
Federal statistics, it has burst on the world with appalling 
speed and alacrity. 

It goes against the grain even to hint a fault, but the 
philosophic critic must note that the text lacks unity. It 
skips from “ Dresses for the Little Girl,” to “ Eggs at 
Every Meal,” and then veers off to “ The Proper Food 
of Bullheads.” For our rural brother, the Government 
provides information on “ The Cost of Using Horses 
on Corn-Belt Farms,” and for the mother, urban and 
rural, a charming little pamphlet about “ Present Trends 
in Home Sewing.” All this is interesting, no doubt, and 
it proves beyond cavil that Uncle Sam’s place has been 
taken by a dear old granny. 

Meanwhile a vociferous gentleman from Louisiana talks 
for six days, and the Government, as far as it is rep- 
resented by the Senate, comes to a full stop. Perhaps the 
loss is apparent only. Otherwise the Government might 
print some more pamphlets. 
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The Loneliness of Youth 


DANIEL A. 


MERICAN fathers are the most devoted and 
A unselfish in the world. American mothers are 

models of generous devotion to their children. 
The American Catholic-school system is something of 
which Catholic history will make grateful and, proud 
mention. And yet, I am convinced that there is no quality 
more characteristic of the present generation than its 
loneliness. 

There is almost, at times, a sort of frightened loneli- 
ness as it faces the world, realizes the bigness of the 
battle, and wonders how, in the face of the failures of 
other generations, it is going to meet and conquer its 
foes. 

Perhaps it seems more than a little strange to charac- 
terize this often brash, frequently nervy, usually self- 
assertive generation as lonely. But I know that again 
and again I have wondered if the brashness and self-as- 
sertiveness might not possibly be a deliberate or instinc- 
tive disguise, worn to cover the timidity that lurked be- 
neath. We have, all of us, a way of hiding our fears from 
the world. And an arrogant attitude is often worn by a 
man because he is not sure of what to do or how to do it. 

This generation has had forced upon it a consciousness 
of the failures of its elders. It has heard, if it has not 
actually seen, something of the War. It has been through 
the hysteria we called prosperity and the panic we call 
depression. It has been fed on the disillusioned cynical 
literature characteristic of today. Yet in its youth it 
realizes that it must face all this, right wrongs, reestab- 
lish tottering institutions, wring a living from a world 
that has made difficult the sheer art of living at all: it 
wants to ask a thousand questions; it has a thousand dif- 
ficulties it would like straightened out; and it is lone- 
some because there is just no one willing to talk or to 
listen. 

Conversation, heart-to-heart talk, the interchange of 
confidences, is difficult for anyone today. The radio, 
facile entertainment, the persuasively attractive newspaper 
and magazine, the automobile, the very tempo of life, 
have made it so. For the young man and woman it has 
become little short of impossible. 

American parents, and we cannot repeat this too often, 
are the best and most unselfish in the world. But the plain 
fact remains that they do not talk to their children, and 
their children, young or old, do not talk to them. 

Of course, they are frightfully busy. The father has 
the difficult job of dragging from a reluctant world money 
enough for the necessities and comforts demanded by 
our standard of living. The mother has her home, her 
social and outside interests, her clubs and charities, and 
her thousand activities. Besides, the school system has 
become so perfect that it is easy to pass on the children 
to the schools. And parents do just that. Boarding schools 
claim the older sons and daughters. The younger ones are 
often cared for from eight till five just so that parents 
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won't have to be concerned with them through the course 
of a nine-hour day. 

It is interesting to ask young men and women or boys 
and girls if they talk to their parents. “ Never about 
anything really important,” is the painfully frequent 
answer. They come to the priest asking for instruction, 
guidance, and the solution of personal problems. He is 
glad enough to*be able to help. But when he shifts the 
responsibility to the shoulders of the natural parents, the 
altogether too recurrent reply is: “ Oh, father or mother 
wouldn’t understand.” “ They’d be shocked if I asked 
them that.” “We never get a chance to talk about any- 
thing really personal.” 

Whatever may be the reason for this, it leaves the son 
and daughter startlingly alone and painfully lonely. For 
one parent establishing a personal relationship between 
himself and a son or daughter, a hundred have few real 
points of contact. And they thoroughly frighten the child 
into silence by setting up the standards of their youth and 
answering all difficulties with: “I didn’t need that sort 
of thing when I was your age”; which is an answer that 
ends forever the possibility of intimacy. It simply means 
an unwillingness or an inability to realize that things have 
so changed in the past twenty years that their needs and 
desires and difficulties cannot possibly be settled by a 
reference to the standards of our youth. 

The modern boy and girl are not getting sympathetic 
understanding in most schools. Because of their rapid 
growth, because of the introduction of the departmental 
system into modern education, students can go through 
school, and often do, without establishing anything like 
a personal relationship with any priest, Brother or nun. 
They have an appointed faculty advisor, but for many 
students the fact that such an advisor is appointed gives 
a formality to the relationship that inhibits any possibility 
of close contract. The rest of the faculty they see almost 
in passing or as the more or less pleasant dispensers of 
fact knowledge. 

One meets young men of the senior year in college 
who have simply never talked over their problems and 
aspirations with anyone. One sits in retreats talking with 
young women thoroughly puzzled with life as a whole and 
at a loss to know where to go to get help. Their talk 
with their associates is superficial and trivial. Their talk 
with their elders is covered with a complete veneer which 
never is pierced. 

Adolescence is always a time of intense shyness. Its 
problems seem unusual, unique, out of line with what 
they think the common experience. They are a trifle 
ashamed of their loftier ambitions as they are thoroughly 
ashamed of their uncatalogued lower inclinations. They 
need time to break through the wall of their reserve, and, 
as things go today, almost no one is willing to give them 
the needed time. 

Any priest or Brother who has the slightest sympathy 
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for and understanding of young men and women is 
blessed with the deep joy of their confidence. Any nun 
who has tact and patience, who accepts confidences gra- 
ciously but never forces them, feels around her the warm 
response of youthful affection, regard, and trust. 

For the plain fact is that there are all too few who are 
really interested in them at all. They have come to dis- 
trust the leaders who talk to them from books and plat- 
forms. They know the intense activity of parents, are 
grateful for all those parents have done for them, but 
fear to encroach on their time. Their teachers are often 
the veriest strangers to them, fact purveyors who appear 
and disappear just a little more permanently than the 
cuckoo in the clock. The old family physician who had 
time for all the members of the family, knew them all 
by their first names, could tell them about their first tooth, 
and that bad attack of the measles, has given way to the 
skilled specialist who gets his human data off the in- 
dexed card previously sent in by a clever secretary. 

And youth is without friends, confidants, or sympathetic 
association. No wonder it is sadly lonesome. 


Communism and the Intellectuals 
Dorotuy Day 


OME months ago, “ A symposium by and for intel- 

lectual workers held under the auspices of the League 
of Professional Groups for Foster and Ford” was held 
at Cooper Union. The hall was so packed with young 
people who wished to hear those whom Earl Browder, 
an official of the Communist party, termed the “ cream 
of the American intellectuals,” that almost a thousand 
were turned away at the door. “ Why we vote Commu- 
nist ” was the subject of the speeches. It will be illumi- 
nating to recall them. 

Malcolm Cowley, a young poet and critic and one of 
the editors of the New Republic, said briefly that capital- 
ism does not preserve culture and would eventually de- 
stroy all culture, so as a critic and poet he would vote 
Communist because Communism upheld the tradition of 
culture so dear to his Harvard and New Republic heart. 

James Rorty, a poet, said he was voting Communist 
because he didn’t want to be a hesitant, doubtful poet like 
Archibald McLeish, who wore a top hat, by the way; and 
because he, James, was having such a lively time, such 
valuable experiences, and because he didn’t even have to 
stop writing poetry while he soap-boxed for the Com- 
munist party. He added that the “stench of physical 
misery and spiritual degradation of the masses drives 
poets to Communism.” 

Donald Henderson, who with his wife has been much 
in the public eye for Communist activities lately, spoke 
for the universities. He said that the narrowing of the 


economic base of the system. of education, the curtailed 
salaries, doubling up of classes, reduction of free privi- 
leges, increasing of fees, tended so to keep the children of 
working parents from enjoying educational advantages 
that it proved to him the failure of the capitalist system 
and the necessity for its overthrow. From the tremen- 
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dous applause which greeted Henderson, one would judge 
that a great part of the audience was made up of college 
students and instructors. 

Harry Jackson, a marine worker, was next on the pro- 
gram and what distinguished his talk was his undisguised 
satisfaction in the confessed plight of the intellectual. 
Capitalism, he said in forceful Communist language, was 
a gigantic dung heap, and usually the intellectual played 
the part of going around perfuming it. But now the in- 
tellectual wasn’t getting the pay he was accustomed to. 
Now he realized that he, too, was liable to die of starva- 
tion. He added, strangely enough, for he is a member 
of the Communist party: 

We've looked for remedies, for patent medicines. Now we are 
getting right down to the bottom. Give us a hand to find out a 
formula, you chemists and architects, you professional workers. 
Tell us what we must do and how, what path we must walk on, 
how to build a new system of society. 

M. J. Olgin, editor of the Frethett, speaking for the 
foreign-born intellectual, made a general confession of 
his past life. 

I came to America in 1914 because the United States was the 
only country not interested in the War. I was a Socialist but I 
was soon disillusioned with both the Socialists of America and the 
United States. I learned what the words starvation and thug 
meant. At Columbia University, which I attended, pictures of 
Marx and Lassalle hung on the walls of the economics seminar, 
but it was explained to me that Marx and Lassalle had nothing 
to do with American life. I finished my courses and I was en- 
titled to teach economics, but my soul recoiled with horror at the 
idea of teaching the sons of shopkeepers and perhaps of bankers. 

Intellectuals “allured’’ him. They admired a book of 
his which he didn’t think so much of himself, and they 
took him up. He wrote for the New Republic, the 
Nation, the Century, but he could not speak the language 
of the people connected with these journals. He could 
not assume with them that the foundations of American 
life were right and that all that was needed were a few 
little improvements. He was a general favorite in Bos- 
ton, spoke before the Committee of One Hundred and 
before women’s clubs. He wore evening clothes and went 
out to dinner and answered childish questions. One lady 
told him that she could see no difference between him and 
gentlemen of her acquaintance. 

Up to this time he had not understood the Russian 
revolution. He went back to Russia, and in studying the 
effects of the revolution he came to despise the part So- 
cialists and intellectuals had played. It was only in the 
Communist party that he found freedom, agreement with 
himself, the agreement of work, and ideology. He had 
only begun to live since joining the Communist party. 

Eugene Gordon, journalist, speaking for the Negro in- 
tellectual, pointed out how other leaders had failed in 
their attempts to emancipate their race: 

Communism is the only way out for the most pitiable victims 
of the capitalist system. Their slavery has been perpetuated by 
wage slavery. They have been kept by the capitalists, ignorant, 
illiterate, superstitious, loyal, patriotic, and happy. 

I am opposed to the mysticism of my race. Religion has been 
the best weapon in the hands of capitalists against the Negro 
worker. Because Communist doctrine destroys religion by expos- 
ing it to the disintegrating light of reason, I am going to vote 
Communist. 
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John Hermann, who some months ago won the Scrib- 
ner prize, and has published several novels, gave a talk 
which could only be interpreted as a burlesque on the 
talks which had gone before. He finished on a flourish: 
“ See architects and engineers mowing lawns for their 
bread! See these and other horrors of the capitalist sys- 
tem! Vote Communist!” Since Hermann is an enthu- 
siastic endorser of the Communist regime in Russia and 
has traveled over the United States studying the condi- 
tions of workers, and has spoken for the party at work- 
ing-class meetings, one could only think that he was 
poking fun at the intellectuals who were gathered then 
together. 

Earl Browder, speaking for the Communist party, was 
the one who referred to the new organization of intellec- 
tual workers as the “ cream of the intellectual workers in 
America.” He spoke of the meeting as significant, a 
“distinct step towards the establishment of a Soviet 
America,” and added that the sort of intellectuals who 
were supporting his party came from the very top or the 
Either they were economically independent 
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very bottom. 
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so that they could choose their course without fear of los- 
ing jobs and wages, or else they were newly graduated 
intellectuals who had neither job nor sa‘ary to lose, and 
had just found out that there was an overproduction of 
intellectuals as well as of wheat. Socialism, since it was 
offered to the American people as a substitute for Com- 
munism, was the greatest danger in America today. 

Waldo Frank, novelist, spent most of his time apolo- 
gizing for the fact that he was not a working man but a 
bourgeois, and that the reason why most intellectuals were 
bourgeois was because there was no opportunity for the 
worker in America to raise himself to the level of the 
“intellectual.” Just because he was a bourgeois, he wasn’t 
going to stop working for the Communist party. 

“The League of Professional Groups for Foster and 
Ford,” the program adds, “is composed of writers, ar- 
tists, teachers, engineers, physicians, architects, social 
workers, lawyers, scientists, journalists, and other pro- 
fessional workers who are supporting the Communist 
ticket this year. With rare exceptions, they are not mem- 
bers of the Communist party.” 


a University 


Joun LaFarcg, S.J. 


to you, at the age of twelve, a copy of Newman’s 

“Idea of a University,” and propose that you 
spend a glorious summer day in absorbing its contents? 
The supposition, of course, being that a Catholic small 
boy must by his nature revel in whatever would flow from 
the pen of so distinguished a coreligionist. If this did 
befall you, memory will probably register that your reac- 
tion was dubious, and that this particular book was mildly 
blacklisted by you for many a day to come. 

However, the idea of a university is more of a live topic 
today than it was in the days of Newman, since there is 
considerably more uncertainty as to just what that idea 
may be. At least, so one may judge by some recent 
utterances, and particularly by what was said at the Con- 
ference of Universities which took place under the aus- 
pices of the University of New York November 15-17, 
1932. 

This conference was memorable by its frank discussion 
of university aims, and of the spiritual values which must 
underly those aims. The contrasts in points of view were 
as surprising to the participators in the conference as 
they were to the public. Whatever estimate might be 
placed on this or that pronouncement, as a sum total 
they indicated the trend of the leading minds in modern 
education to grope their way back to the Catholic tradition 
of a liberal education as a foundation for life. 

As a background for the discussion, the conference 
revealed the confusion that exists in the American educa- 
tional field, both in the definition of a university and in 
the deeper question of spiritual values. James Rowland 
Angell, President of Yale University, who gave the first 
formal address, attempted no definition, but called atten- 
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tion to the fact that Cardinal Newman, in his “ Idea of a 
University,” excluded research. President Angell’s fail- 
ure to make any definite impression was due, apparently, 
to his failure to analyze the concept of a university. 

Lotus Delta Coffman, President of the University of 
Minnesota, succeeding Mr. Angell, naturally exalted State 
universities, though he admitted that “ no State university 
could survive in an intellectual empyrean.” He used the 
analogy of a service station for State universities: “ give 
the people what they want: we are a democracy.” He 
made an earnest plea for the education of the masses, 
but avoided the point: are the masses suited for university 
education ? 

The Chancellor of the University of Buffalo, Samuel 
Paul Capen, stated the purpose of a university as the 
advancement of knowledge, officially undertaken and in- 
formed by standards of research. The lack of distinction 
between the college and the university was one of the 
obstacles to true university education. Another obstacle 
was the lack of academic freedom, in the sense of opposi- 
tion to the findings of scholarship. President Chase, of 
the University of Illinois, who spoke for the university 
faculties, admitted that university education is now domi- 
nated by specialization and specialists without due regard 
for culture and general education. He advocated adapting 
university education to the region served by the univer- 
sity. Presenting a different side of the picture, Harold 
H. Swift, President of the. Board of Trustees for the 
University of Chicago, called emphatic attention to the 
phase of academic freedom which is more license than 
liberalism, which insists on rights and slurs over respon- 
sibilities. Education, in his opinion, had not shown up 
well during the past fifteen years. If our educational 
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system were sound we might not be in our present trouble. 

In sharp contrast to the prevailing American uncer- 
tainty was the clear-cut position taken by Sir James C. 
Irvine, Principal and Vice-Chancellor of the University 
of St. Andrews. Father Robert M. Kelley, S.J., President 
of Loyola University, Chicago, to whom I am. indebted 
for a considerable part of these comments, characterized 
it as one of the outstanding addresses that he heard at 
the Conference. Principal Irvine called attention to the 
fact that four of the five universities in Scotland began 
before the Reformation, and that England has only in- 
creased its number of universities during the last hundred 
years from two to twelve. As an aside he mentioned that 
someone had referred to “the ladder of learning” be- 
coming in modern times a “ subsidized escalator.” Mass 
production was not a success in dealing with the human 
intellect. In contrast to President Coffman’s “ service ” 
proposition, he maintained: “ Train the public to want the 
right thing, rather than give them what they want.” All 
English and Scotch universities recognize the need of 
severity in tests for admission. British authorities re- 
gard early specialization as premature, producing an effi- 
cient but narrow output. His personal and growing con- 
viction was that the purpose of a university is primarily 
to train the mind—wisdom rather than information. Uni- 
versities have a responsibility for extending the frontiers 
of knowledge but not for colonizing the territories ac- 
quired. He quoted: “ God made the country; man made 
the town.” He would not have it said that “ the univer- 
sity made the factories.” 

Principal Irvine, I imagine, would read with approval 
the remarks as applied to secondary education, on “ Edu- 
cation vs. Training,” by F. K. Richtmyer, in the Journal 
of Higher Education (Ohio State University), for De- 
cember, 1932: 

It is quite possible that the young high-school graduate with a 
specialized training may be in better position to get a job than the 
one whose training had been more general. . . . We should not be 
particularly concerned with getting jobs or with initial success. 
We should be much more concerned with preparing students to 
hold jobs and to become successful men and women. We should 
give them a broad background of interest, not a narrow training. 
We are equipping students for life, not merely for the first few 
months of life after graduation. .. . 

Four years of Latin, properly taught, may be of more lasting 
value to the clerk in the shoe store, than two years of bookkeeping 
and business methods. 

The fourth session of the Conference was given to the 
study of “spiritual values,” or a “ good life,” and the 
same contrast was apparent between fashionable vague- 
ness and the clear minds of those who had kept their 
skirts clear from the troubled waters of materialistic phil- 
osophy. In the same issue of the review that I have just 
quoted, the keynote to this discussion is sounded by Boyd 
H. Bode, on “Aims in College Teaching ”: 

What is the concept of a good life? I have made an earnest, 
sustained effort to get from representatives of our colleges a 


coherent and reasonably definite answer to this question, but so far 
‘ without success. ... It was not so in former times. In the Middle 


Ages, so Huxley tells us, “culture meant saintliness, after the 
fashion of those days.” . 


. . Whatever the limitations of such an 
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educational scheme, it clearly had the merit of definiteness, In its 
own way it provided a plan for an inclusive and unified way of 
life. 

John Campbell Merriam, who opened the topic, be- 
trayed unconsciously the difficulties that'a research physi- 
cal scientist is apt to meet with in dealing with spiritual 
values. The “changing world” idea was his solution, 
philosophy being “ what seems logically right.” Though 
speaking of fundamental realities, and the approach of 
science to the spiritual, he appeared at a loss as to what 
are the fundamental realities, or what is to be said as to 
their validity. 

Professor Hocking, of Harvard, however, at least at- 
tempted to define spiritual values: as interests lifting us 
out of ourselves, making us courageous, heroic, etc. The 
educational objective was truth, and also that which makes 
life worth living. All men, he said, are either Confucian- 
ists or Calvinists; that is, men are by nature either good 
or evil. The American attitude towards education follows 
Confucianism; its attitude towards values is confused. 
America’s contribution towards education is technique. 
America gives a pragmatic interpretation, leaves out con- 
duct. Criticizing professional complacency, he quoted 
one of his students, a Jew, who said to him: “I can un- 
derstand how Jesus Christ could turn the world upside 
down, but I cannot understand how a professor could do 
so.” A university should be authoritative in matters of 
values. All authorities agree on the need of discipline, of 
self-renunciation. Philosophy ought not be a department; 
and he referred to the damnable system of departmental- 
ization. 

As an instance of where the real sympathies of the audi- 
ence lay, Alfred Noyes, the English poet and convert to 
the Catholic Church, who spoke at the morning session, 
received more attention and applause than any other 
speaker. He made a strong appeal for conviction in 
religious matters, as the only foundation for spiritual 
values. The function of literature, he maintained, is to 
save us from specialization. He spoke of the unconscious 
religion of literature, and called attention to the fact that 
most people are sleepwalkers. Mockery, the characteris- 
tic of today’s literature, is due to the lack of religious 
conviction. He blamed the present chaos in literature to 
the pseudo-intellectuals. He ridiculed evolution as a phil- 
osophy of life, connecting as it does, he said, the produc- 
tions of Beethoven with the catgut of a violin. From the 
mechanism of the universe, as revealed by modern science, 
he drew the argument for a personal Creator. 

Still less light was shed upon the subject by Robert 
Gordon Sproul and Wiliam Mather Lewis, Presidents 
respectively of the University of California and Lafayette 
College. President Sproul appeared to see no difference 
between the moral and the esthetic, quoting Gilbert Mur- 
ray in this sense. He said: “Give us facts,” ignoring, 
apparently, spiritual facts. In answer to the question of 
whether or not religion is to be taught in the university 
he answered, “ Yes,” but not “ sectarian religion.” Stu- 
dents were likely to think that scientific physical values 
were the only values. 
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No knowledge is certain, there are no constants in 
knowledge, according to President Lewis. In his mind, 
apparently, the spiritual was about the same as the mate- 
rial. He was guilty of the following statement: “A paint- 
ing or statue may do more for the student than any other 
influence in the university.” 

In the afternoon session, President William Coleman 
Nevils, S.J., of Georgetown University, gave a very defi- 
nite and clear-cut statement of what spiritual values are. 
Many of his illustrations were drawn from history, and 
from the traditions of our American universities in their 
earlier phases. He called attention to the various mot- 
toes of prominent Eastern universities, such as Christo et 
Ecclesiae, Dominus Illuminatio Mea, etc., which proved 
the conviction of the pioneers that spiritual values postu- 
lated a foundation in religious faith. 

The informal discussions showed, in general, an intelli- 
gent appreciation of the importance of the subject of a 
“ good life,” but an uncertainty, growing from the lack 
of definite religious conviction, as to where to find it. 
Agreement, too, was shown with Alfred Noyes’ thesis that 
what the modern world needs is a synthesis, an integration 
of the various specialized forms of knowledge into one 
harmonious whole. 

~The Rector of the Catholic University of Milan, in one 
of his recent utterances, stated the idea of a university 
in the following crisp words: 

What really is a university? The university is the school of 
higher learning. In other words, it is not merely a school for 
teaching what is required for the exercises of a profession, but 
above all a school where those men will be educated who are des- 
tined go lead in every field of national activity. . . . Nothing is 
more adapted for such a training than scientific research. .. . 

But besides this function of higher teaching, the university has 
another. It is a workshop for the elaboration of ideas, doctrines, 
of scientific applications. 

Thus, he concludes, a nation builds up a rich heritage 
of ideas, from which, as did Belgium from the University 
of Louvain, it may derive spiritual strength in time of 
crisis. 

Even if the New York conference may not have done 
much to answer the questions there propounded, it cer- 
tainly has opened eyes as to the need of further discussion, 
and the need of religious conviction as the foundation for 
clear thinking in matters educational. 


TO A FRA ANGELICO ANGEL 


Citizen of famed country, Paradise, 
With night-splashed tissue for thy vesturing 
And flaming sunrise plumage for thy wing, 
Eternal verities brood in thine eyes 
Mid ringed mazes of thy smoldering hair ; 
Didst ply thy deft bow for Mary’s dreaming, 
Minstrel mute, of wistful, haunted seeming? 
In some star-splendored court once charmed her there? 
He who lured thee to thy painted prison 
Himself to Heaven went and left thee sad, 
Remembering through centuries the glad 
Ecstatic wonder of a lost Vision: 
I know the homesick hunger in thine eyes 
Though I have never been to Paradise! 
Vera Marie Tracy 
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An Overcoat for a Button 


irvine T. McDoNALp 

T was by a happy circumstance that a vendor of second- 

hand books forced the broken-backed volume on us. 

“Tt contains material,” he insisted, “ of interest to Holy 
Cross College. You should have it in your library.” 

He was right—more gloriously right than he guessed. 
We are in the position of a person who has bought a but- 
ton and found an overcoat sewed to it. For these essays 
and speeches of an old New England Protestant— 

His name was Levi Woodbury, and he was born in 
Francestown, N. H., in 1789, of old English Colonial 
stock. His mother was his mentor and his guide, and 
wisely she taught him usefulness. At sixteen he entered 
Dartmouth College and became the intellectual star of 
his class. After graduation he joined the law school of 
Judges Reeves and Gould at Litchfield, Conn., where his 
attention to public affairs and his power to analyze 
them began to attract notice at once, for while he 
was still a student the War of 1812 moved him to an 
oration of such quality that he was requested by the 
authorities of Hillsboro, N. H., to prepare an address to 
the people on the subject, which was transmitted by the 
State Convention of Weare to the President of the United 
States. 

Later in that year, his law studies completed with dis- 
tinction, he returned to Francestown and displayed his 
shingle. His practice thrived from the beginning, and 
the sureness of his judgment, the earnest industry of his 
character, and the wholesome quality of his life won him 
such favor that by his twenty-seventh year he became 
Secretary of the Senate and Judge of the Superior Court 
of New Hampshire. 

From then on his career was notable. There seems to 
have been no responsible post of the State that he did 
not fill with honor, up to and including the governor- 
ship. So resplendent was his service that the wider field 
of national Government beckoned him, and he became, 
successively, Secretary of the Navy, Secretary of the 
‘Treasury, and Justice of the Supreme Court of the United 
States, after having declined the embassies to Spain and 
i-ngland. 

It is remarkable that a person who had nobly admin- 
istered such a succession of portfolios, whose public 
service had never been reproached, should have been 
disfranchised in his native State. Not that he was singled 
out for such treatment, but that the Constitution of that 
State contained an article which, in his opinion, so con- 
stricted the voting power of all its citizens that he, as 
one of them, demanded its annulment. 

It was an interesting aspect of the political situa- 
tion of the day that made this possible. When the 
national Constitution was adopted, the question of re- 
ligious equality was disposed of by the article which 
declared that “no religious test shall ever be required as 
a qualification to any office or public trust under the 
United States.” And in 1791, as a further guarantee of 
liberty of conscience, an amendment was adopted to de- 
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cree that “Congress shall make no law respecting an 
establishment of religion or prohibiting the free exercise 
thereof.” 

In spite of this clearly defined Federal policy, some of 
the individual States did not appear to hold themselves 
hound in the matter, but adopted and retained for years 
legislation hostile to the obvious intention of the founders 
of the nation. In Massachusetts, for instance, there was 
a union between the Protestant Church and the State that 
was not severed until 1833, and Catholics were taxed for 
the support of the Protestant Church. And in New Hamp- 
shire, Catholics were forbidden membership in the State 
Legislature. They might be judges or jurors, but not 
legislators. They could represent their entire State in the 
United States Senate, but they were held unfit to rep- 
resent the scattered handful that comprised a legislative 
district within the State: thus were all men equal in 
New Hampshire. 

It has been said that this New Hampshire law was 
not the result of bigotry. According to one explanation, 
“ the provision was inserted, in 1784, to repel taunts flung 
out by some, after the French alliance, that there was to 
be an alliance also with the French religion, and the estab- 
lishment of it here.” Thus was it explained to him. 

Woodbury had original views in the correct sense 
of that abused word: they originated with himself. He 
was a discerning logician, and when such a one is well 
informed, he becomes disconcerting to less competent 
authorities. Once, for instance, when he was Secretary 
of the Navy, he abrogated a departmental regulation which 
provided for the punishment of unruly officers by-suspen- 
sion from active service. He insisted that reduction in 
rank and pay, or suspension from promotion, would be 
far more beneficial, “as persons unfortunately guilty of 
any misbehavior need most the constant discipline of 
active service, and, when suspended therefrom, are left 
without employment, under greater temptations and op- 
portunities for injurious indulgences.” 

It could have been expected that the mind which pene- 
trated that fallacy would perceive the fundamental flaws 
in the New Hampshire disqualification of Catholics, and 
when a convention was called to amend the Constitution, 
Justice Woodbury pleaded for the erasure of the offensive 
article. It was not as a special advocate of Catholicism 
that he appealed, but as a reasonable and, above all, a 
just man, the sponsor of “ broad, enlightened, and hu- 
mane principles.” 


How [he demanded] does the question stand, on the principles 
of our bill of rights? It is forced to admit that each sect should 
enjoy, and it does now enjoy here the privilege to hold property. 
If to hold that, why not to protect it by laws, which each helps 
to make? It concedes to each sect the right to sue for injuries 
to character, for injuries to children and wife, and to worship 
God in freedom. Why not, then, let them aid in legislating to 
protect all these? You hold out the husk, but withdraw the 
kernel. You allow firearms, but neither gunpowder nor lead to 
load them and make them effective. In the bill of rights you 


pledge also, to all sects, equality; but afterwards, by this test, 
you make all but Protestants unequal. You promise entire free- 
dom of conscience to all, and treat it in the fourth article as so 
high a privilege as not to be in any way alienable, and yet you 
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leave others than Protestants defenseless as to it, by disfranchis- 
ing them from filling offices to secure it by legislation. 

This matter of disfranchisement, he felt, was some- 
thing of a boomerang. He saw a consequence which the 
framers of the law had overlooked. If a Catholic is not 
eligible for office, then the power of the electorate is cur- 
tailed, and every voter is deprived of his franchise in its 
full and complete potency. ‘“ The Protestant himself,” 
Justice Woodbury deplored, “ cannot now vote here for 
a Catholic, any more than a Catholic can vote for one, 
though the candidate may be, on all hands, confessedly the 
best qualified man for State Representative, Senator, or 
Governor.” 

This was not the only occasion that provoked him to 
defend the rights of Catholics. When the Legislature o1 
Massachusetts, in 1849, refused to incorporate the College 
of the Holy Cross in Worcester, a group of Boston men 
solicited his informal and purely personal opinion of the 
decision. His reply, a scholarly masterpiece worthy to 
be studied in every American school, reveals a more 
thorough knowledge and clearer understanding of the 
Constitution of Massachusetts than must have been pos- 
sessed by the majority who refused to grant the applica- 
tion of Holy Cross. For he proved conclusively that not 
only did the Legislature lack the right to refuse, but that 
the Constitution of the Commonwealth imposed on them 
the absolute duty of granting the charter. “ Thus,” he 
pointed out, “in Section second, Chapter fifth, of the 
Constitution of Massachusetts, it is declared that ‘ it shall 
be the duty of the Legislatures and magistrates, in all 
future periods of this commonwealth, to cherish the in- 
terests of literature and the sciences, and all seminaries 
of them.’ ” 

He does not by any means content himself with apply- 
ing this principle, but burrows deep down into the prin- 
ciple itself, and pouring forth arguments with the rapidity 
and precision of machine-gun fire, he destroys beyond re- 
covery those who would attempt to weaken or subvert it. 
He reveals an intimacy with Catholic history, experience, 
and culture that is astonishing in one whose life contains 
no trace of Catholic influence, and happily enough he is 
able to emphasize the logic of his position by stating that 
he had educated two of his own children in Catholic 
schools. 

Why, I wonder, is this sane and intelligent person no 
better known to us today? One suspects that his times 
were too crowded to notice him as largely as he deserved. 
It is known, for instance, that he took part in the debate 
on S. A. Foote’s resolution of January, 1830, which oc- 
casioned the celebrated passages between Webster and 
Hayne, whose blazing brilliancy undoubtedly overshad- 
owed their New Hampshire colleague. For those were the 
days when the paths to notability were being worn by 
the feet of Webster, Clay, Calhoun, Jackson, and Jeffer- 
son. And what is true of every age is especially true of 
that one, that such men as Levi Woodbury, of honorable 
service and true genius, lack some secondary ingredient of 
the picturesque or the thrilling that serves most readily 
as the handmaiden of a later popular esteem. 
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Did Eve Have a Mother? 


Francis P. LeBurre, S.J. 


HE evolutionists say she did: a mother, a grand- 
mother, and a long, long line of ancestors, male 
and female. But did she? From reason alone, we 
may argue and argue until we are quite exhausted—and 
no conclusion can possibly be found. Why? Because 
the way in which Eve came into this world is a fact con- 
tingent wholly on God’s will. He could have brought her 
into existence : 

1. By immediate and total creation from nothing; 

2. By changing some preexisting thing or animal, or 
part of a preexisting thing or animal, into the first hu- 
man female. 

Which did He do? The answer can come only by ascer- 
taining the fact. 

Now this fact can be ascertained either from science— 
the sciences of physical anthropology and _ history—or 
from Revelation. 

Consult science as much as we like, it gives us, as yet, 
no data definite enough to settle the question either way. 
Science, whether physical or historical, has not proved 
that there was a first woman nor has it proved that there 
was not a first woman. Science leaves us with the prob- 
lem unsolved. 

Is that the same conclusion from the data of Revela- 
tion? Do we leave the study of God’s revealed truth with 
the same question mark unerased? We do not. Eve, the 
first woman, came from Adam, the first man—that is the 
answer from Revelation. It is clear from the Old Testa- 
ment, from the New Testament, from the writings of the 
Fathers, from the teaching of the theologians, and from 
the Roman Congregations’ decisions. 

Genesis teaches clearly (ii, 21-23) : 

Then the Lord God cast a deep sleep upon Adam; and when 
he was fast asleep, he took one of his ribs, and filled up flesh 
for it. 

And the Lord God built the rib which he took from Adam 
into a woman; and brought her to Adam. 

And Adam said: This now is bone of my bones, and flesh of 
my flesh; she shall be called woman (ish-sha), because she was 
taken out of man (ish). [It is as though, writing in English, 
the sacred writer had said: she shall be called man-ess because 
she came from man.]} 

The narrative is clear, definite, straightforward. None 
among the early ecclesiastical writers has interpreted it 
metaphorically except Origen ; none among the theologians, 
except Cajetan. Both have been repudiated by theologians. 
Hugh Pope, O.P., (“ The Catholic Student’s ‘ Aids ’ to the 
Bible,” Vol. II, pp. 37-38, 1930 edition) declares un- 
equivocally : 

We cannot, for example, explain the story of the formation 
of Eve as simply significative of woman’s subjection to man; for 
to do so would be to deny in effect the objective historical truth 
of the story. . . . If we say that the story of Eve’s formation is an 
allegory, what precisely do we mean? Metaphor means speaking 
of one thing in terms of another, and, if this is carried out at some 
length, becomes an allegory. Yet it will be evident at once that 
in this story of Eve there is no transference of terms whatsoever ; 


her formation is described simply and directly—she was fashioned 
from Adam's rib*when he slept. There is no metaphor about it. 

Father Messenger (‘‘ Evolution and Theology,” Pt. IV, 
Ch. I, pp. 252-3, published 1932) is equally clear: 


It is our considered and definite belief that Eve was really 
formed from Adam. In other words, the formatio primac mulicris 
cx primo homine is literally and historically true, as affirmed by 
the Biblical Commission. Indeed, this is so certain, and so clearly 
taught both in Scripture and Tradition, that it may well be de 
fide. 

In the first place, Scripture teaches this very clearly. Thus 
St. Paul bases important truths, both dogmatic and moral, on 
the origin of Eve from Adam. 

Secondly, we have the evidence of the constant teaching of 
Catholic tradition, which has always regarded this origin of Eve 
as historically true, and has seen in it the prophetic image of the 
Church originating from Christ dying on the Cross. 

Moreover, it is really impossible to understand the narrative 
of Genesis otherwise than as affirming the historical truth of the 
formation of Eve from Adam. 

This quotation from Father Messenger is given at 
length, because, coming from the pen of one who is 
frankly inclined to Evolution, its forthright commitment 
will be more evidential with those who are like-minded 


with the author. 

Rev. T. E. Flynn writes (“ Man,” published 1932, Ch. 
VII, “ Evolution ”’) : 

Further, we are expressly told [in Genesis] that Eve was formed 
from Adam’s rib, and a decision of the Congregation of Biblical 
Studies forbids us to take that as a mere metaphor (p. 145). 

The full Scripture proof of Eve’s formation from Adam seems 
to me irrefragable if the books are to be taken historically at all. 
Possibly the “rib” is not of the essence of Revelation, but even 
this is generally accepted by theologians and Fathers (p. 160). 

The third question of decree of the Biblical Commis- 
sion to which Fathers Messenger and Flynn refer, “ On 
the Historical Character of the First Three Chapters of 
Genesis,” issued June 7, 1909, reads in part (quoted in 
full, Pope, op. cit., Vol. II, p. 41): 

Can we, in particular, call in question the literal and historical 
meaning when in these chapters it is question of the narration 
of facts which touch the foundations of religion, as, for example, 
the creation of all things by God in the beginning of time; the 
peculiar creation of man; the formation of the first woman from 
the first man, etc., etc. 

Reply: In the negative. 

It is readily admitted that there are difficulties con- 
nected with the revealed fact of Eve’s appearance on this 
earth. But, as has been shrewdly remarked, ten thousand 
difficulties do not make a doubt. A further quotation from 
Messenger is pertinent (Pt. IV, Ch. V, p. 275): 

The formation of Eve ex Adamo [from Adam] seems to be so 
clear in Scripture and Tradition that, at the very least, it cannot 
prudently be called into question. Further, there is no reason to 
doubt it, other than the difficulty of understanding how it could 
take place. But this difficulty did not hinder the Fathers or the 
ancient doctors and theologians, except Cajetan, from accepting 
the doctrine. 

Yes, it would be more satisfying to know what tsela’ 
(“rib”) means exactly, and just how God “ built the 
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rib . . . into a woman.” That He could do so offers no 
least difficulty to one who rightly appraises Omnipotence. 
Did He not create the universe from nothing? Did He not, 
on Galilee’s shore, multiply two loaves and a few fishes 
to feed thousands? 

St. Paul reverts to this datum of Revelation to base 
thereon salutary truths of faith and morals. Space forbids 
much quoting but particular reference may be made to 1 
Cor. xi, 9: “ For the man is not of the woman, but the 
woman of the man.” It is clear that St. Paul is not merely 
“ accommodating ” a passage of Scripture or merely using 
an illustration. He is appealing to a fact as the principle 
of a decision and so attests the truth of that fact by his 
own inspired authority (cf. Australasian Catholic Ree- 
ord, Vol. IX, No. 4, pp. 370-371, October, 1932). And 
so we have the inspired narration of a fact (i) in Genesis 
and (ii) anew in St. Paul. A fact twice vouched for ex- 
plicitly by God is, indeed, a fact to be reckoned with. 

That there was some hidden meaning to be read within 
the historical fact is beautifully expressed by St. Augustine 
(De Genesi contra Manichaeos, II, xii, quoted by Pope, 
op. cit., Vol. II, p. 26): 

Consequently, although according to the history a visible woman 
was first made from the man’s body by the Lord God, yet it was 
only so done as to intimate some secret thing. For clay was not 
lacking for the making; and God could, had He so wished, have 
taken a rib from the man in painless fashion while he was awake. 

And so it is that with St. Paul, ecclesiastical writers 
have dwelt reverently on the symbolism of the Church 
springing from the side of Christ on fhe Cross even as 
Eve came from the side of Adam; of the Church being 
the spouse of Christ even as woman is the spouse of 
man, “ because we are members of his body, of his flesh, 
of his bones ” (Eph. x, 30)—an evident implied reference 
to Genesis. St. Thomas, with his wonted conciseness, sums 
up much of this doctrinal application (Summa Theologica, 
Eng. translation) : 

When all things were first formed, it was more suitable for 
the woman to be made from the man than (for the female to be 
from the male) in other animals. Firstly, in order thus to give 
the first man a certain dignity consisting in this, that as God is 
the principle of the whole universe, so the first man, in likeness 
to God, was the principle of the whole human race. Wherefore 
Paul says that God made the whole human race from one (Acts 
xvii, 26). Secondly, that man might love woman all the more, 
and cleave to her more closely, knowing her to be fashioned from 
himself. Hence it is written (Gen. ii, 23, 24): She was taken out 
of man, wherefore a man shall leave father and mother, and shall 
cleave to his wife. This was most necessary as regards the human 
race, in which the male and female live together for life; which 
is not the case with other animals. Thirdly, because, as the Phi- 
losopher says (Ethic. viii.), the human male and female are 
united, not only for generation, as with other animals, but also 
for the purpose of domestic life, in which each has his or her 
particular duty, and in which the man is the head of the woman. 
Wherefore it was suitable for the woman to be made out of man, 
as out of her principle. Fourthly, there is a sacramental reason 
for this. For by this is signified that the Church takes her origin 
from Christ. Wherefore the Apostle says (Eph. v, 32): This 
is a great sacrament; but I speak in Christ and in the Church. 
(1-92-2c, Eng. tr., Vol. III, pp. 271-272.) : 

It was right for the woman to be made from a rib of man; 
first, to signify the social union of man and woman, for the woman 
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should neither use authority over man, and so she was not made 
from his head; nor was it right for her to be subject to man's 
contempt as his slave, and so she was not made from his feet; 
secondly, for the sacramental signification; for from the side of 
Christ sleeping on the Cross the Sacraments flowed—namely, 
blood and water—which were to establish the Church. (1-92-3c, 
Eng. tr., ibid., p. 273. Italics throughout as in English translation.) 

But does not one need the eyes of faith to read such 
doctrinal derivation understandingly and sympathetically ? 
Certainly. But the vision of faith is clear and true and 
very certain, for “we have the more firm prophetical 
word, whereunto you do well to attend as to a light that 
shineth in a dark place, until the day dawn, and the day 
star arise in your hearts” (2 Prt., i, 19). 

Doctrinal derivation and application, or no such deriva- 
tion and application, the fact of Eve’s unique appearance 
on the scene of history is vouched for by God Himself 
with unmistakable clearness. (There are other texts in 
both Old and New Testaments, but for these the reader 
must be referred to more extensive treatises. ) 

In view of these findings, P. Lemonnyer (“ La Révéla- 
tion primitive,” p. 140, quoted by Beraza, “ De Deo 
Creante,” p. 471, n. 1) says: 

It is naturally difficult to see how one can reconcile with this 
interpretation of the Biblical text, any single form of the evolu- 
tion theory insofar as it touches on the bodily origin of the first 
woman, 

Father Messenger does make such an effort (op. cit., 
Pt. IV, Ch. V) but his solution, it seems safe to predict, 
will not win wide acceptance. 

Father Flynn quite appositely sums up the Catholic 
position (“ Man,” p. 160): 

My conclusion, then is this: Catholics must believe in the unity 
of the human race as derived from a single human ancestor; no 
Catholic is free to deny the “ peculiar creation of the first man,” 
or the “formation of the first woman from the first man”; no 
theory of evolution which tries to embrace this teaching can com- 
mend itself to scientists; and therefore, for my part, I cannot see 
how. any Catholic can hold the evolution of the human body from 
a pre-human ancestor. And in that conclusion I believe that the 
vast majority of modern theologians concur. 

God, therefore, did not create Eve, bringing her into 
heing out of nothingness ; but, using part of Adam's body, 
He formed therefrom and therewith the body of the first 
woman. Since therefore Revelation is clear that Eve came 
into existence by this miracle of God, science can never 
prove she had a mother. 


THE NEST 
She gathers bits of clover dried, 
And packs and packs and packs, 
That not a wind may get inside 
To chill their little backs. 


For lining, then, she paws her breast 
And pulls out fur and down, 

For she must have the warmest nest 
For little things in brown. 


Then squeezing through the tightened door 
That darkens out the light, 
Her ears alert, her body curled, 
She thinks of nothing in the world 
But rabbit eyes more big and bright 
Than any seen before. 


Joun Lee Hicerns. 
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The 1932 College Sophomore Tests 
SISTER KATHARINE, O.S.B., Ph.D. 


HEN 15,643 college sophomores from 140 partici- 

pating institutions take the same objective test at 
the same time, one might expect that the array of the 
averages for each college would show no very marked 
spread or dispersion. There would be some difference in 
average attainment but not much. This might be the more 
true when one considers the scope of the examination ex- 
tending from such a simple tool subject as spelling to the 
very complex question of appreciation of masterpieces in 
the domain of painting and music. Then the length of 
the test, 1,646 items in all, ought to give a fair rambling 
sampling of the richness of the individual sophomore’s 
intellectual resources. He could pick and choose, omit- 
ting much, and still make a fair score. True, one has to 
take into account the existence of special abilities and disa- 
bilities in individual students; but still the average accom- 
plishment of all the students in a college, say of liberal 
arts, should not compare less favorably than, let us say, 
two to one, with the average accomplishment of students 
in another liberal arts college. 

This article will present some observations on the aver- 
ages attained by a few colleges. Later I shall offer an 
analysis of the accomplishment of sophomores in a single 
college, looking into the factors that may have con- 
ditioned success or failure on the part of an individual 
in the light of his high school record, his college aptitude 
test, other mental tests, and his environment, personality 
and interests. 

First, let us say, the 140 colleges included 101 liberal 
arts colleges, 24 teachers’ colleges, 17 junior colleges, 2 
agricultural colleges, and 5 engineering schools. Thirty- 
seven States are represented. The geographical distribu- 
tion is the widest possible: Maine to Oregon; Minnesota 
to Louisiana; Florida to California. 

The testing program was inaugurated by the American 
Council on Education with the support of the Carnegie 
Foundation for the Advancement of Learning. The value 
of nation-wide testing seems to rest in the objectiveness 
of the process and results as compared with the test pre- 
pared by a single college, based most often upon topics 
covered in lectures and personally selected texts and 
source books, all with the instructor’s particular mental 
slant. Now, there are certain facts with which one might 
expect a young man or woman, who has spent eight plus 
four plus two years in school absorbing knowledge, to be 
familiar. It might not seem too much to expect that he 
would be able to spell correctly such common words as, 
“ excellent,” “strength,” “affairs,” “ desirable,” “ profes- 
sion.” These are the first five misspelled words in order 
of occurrence from a piece of continuous narrative con- 
taining fifty such words and designed to test the exam- 
inee’s ability to spell. 

What are the results? There is wide variation. The 
college whose average is highest spells thirty-seven words 
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out of the total fifty correctly. The college ranking low- 
est spells only eleven out of fifty correctly. This dispersion 
is greater than one would expect from persons in the 
same college year, and provokes the query, “do young 
men and women go to college to learn how to spell?” 
One might hope that a tool subject such as spelling could 
be mastered with fair facility even during a period of 
eight years in grade schools. 

When we turn to the results in the field of English and 
American literature, we find the average accomplishment 
of the highest college is 101 items correct; the average 
result of the lowest, thirty-nine. The number of individ- 
ual items in this field was 200. But in each section of the 
test, which included in addition to the comprehensive 
English examination, a general culture test comprising 
foreign literature, fine arts, history, including social 
studies, and general science, the dispersion of average 
scores is very marked. 

The average accomplishment on the Otis self-adminis- 
tering test of mental ability was sixty-one for the college 
ranking highest and thirty-one for the college ranking 
lowest. The average general score comes as the greatest 
surprise. The college ranking highest has a general score, 


or sum of all scores, of 692; the college ranking lowest, 
22? 


Another interesting fact is brought out in the study of 
average scores for each of the participating colleges; 
namely, the colleges that secured the highest rating on 
the sophomore tests are marking their students lower, year 
by year, or course by course, than do the three or four 
lowest colleges. It might be said here that each participat- 
ing college was asked to submit with the name of each 
student taking the tests his or her average rating for all 
subjects taken during freshman and sophomore years. It 
would appear that the criterion of achievement is vastly 
different from college to college. As an extreme example, 
let us take the college making the lowest score in English. 
This college rates the average achievement of its students 
in English in the eighty-second percentile. The college 
ranking eleventh in a group of 140, estimates its average 
achievement in English to be in the forty-first percentile. 
The latter is really in the seventy-second percentile and 
the former, in the fifth. One has accomplishment keved 
too low and the other, keyed too high. 

We are prepared for a wide dispersion of scores within 
a given college, but we might expect the levelling process. 
to smooth out scores when the average for the college is. 
struck. The results of these tests show that individual 
colleges are setting up vastly different standards of 
achievement. We have need one and all to say mea culpa. 
Perhaps as one result of this nation-wide testing we may 
come to the conclusion that many, perhaps all, colleges are 
carrying students who have little interest in the acquisition 
of facts generally thought to be of value by college folk. 
In some colleges this type of student may constitute a 
majority. Perhaps these young people would be better off 
in some industry or in the home. Perhaps what we have 
to give them is not worth while, at least to them. Why 
afflict them with lectures and readings and assignments in 
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which they have no inherent interest and for which they 
have no desire? Then, might it not be possible to make 
a general comprehensive examination obligatory for all 
candidates for the A.B. degree? It would appear that a 
baccalaureate degree connotes something vastly different 
as one goes from college to college. There is something 
wrong somewhere. Is it with the material colleges have 
to offer, with our marking system, with our students or 
with us? Perhaps the comprehensive examination will 
help us to see the logic of the Old World plan which says 
in effect, “Attend as many or as few lectures as you wish, 
young man, but pass your comprehensive examination.” 
Perhaps colleges have let down the fence a rail or two to 
admit students who could not make the ordinary height 
and are now spoon feeding these entrants. Perhaps the 
mad rush for quantity may have diluted quality. Per- 
Pee 


Sociology 
After the Depression, What? 


Pau L. BLAKELY, S.J. 


HE question may seem futile, and I must confess 

that in a sense it is. It is like asking what will hap- 
pen to the kitchen stove after the approaching cyclone 
has hit the house. Still, some of us will survive this de- 
pression. At least, the world will survive, a renewed and 
invigorated world, let us hope, that has fathomed the folly 
of the laissez-faire system, and at last understands that 
there is no prosperity in a thousand forests of smoking 
chimneys, when nine stokers must sweat and starve so that 
one opulent owner may feast. But it will not be that kind 
of a world unless we look about now, and resolve that the 
abuses which have sprung up rankly during the depression 
shall not be permitted to take root. 

The risks inherent in the work-sharing plan have al- 
ready been pointed out in these pages. As a refuge in an 
emergency, it may be tolerated, but that is the best that 
can be said in its favor. In a recent interview, Walter 
C. Teagle, who has done more to promote the plan than 
any other man, admits that it must not be considered in 
any other light. A report from the Department of Com- 
merce on January 15, states that about eighty-two per 
cent of the firms which answered the Department’s inquiry 
have adopted the plan. In some cases, the six-day week 
has been divided to give three men two days of work. 
In others, furloughs and extended vacations have been 
granted, of course without pay. Some manufacturers, 
however, will have nothing to do with the plan, on the 
ground that division of employment would reduce the 
workers to wage levels below subsistence standards. 

Under the established economic system, regularly recur- 
ring economic depressions are inevitable. During these 
depressions wages fall, and tend to remain at the same 
level when normal conditions return. Hence wages al- 
ways lag behind the cost of living. A rise will be noted 
in the cost of food, clothing, and housing, but wages rise 
much more slowly. They may even remain stationary until 
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labor stresses the issue by strikes, and a more equitable 
adjustment is sought through the employment of force on 
both sides which at times differs little from war. In a 
period of depression, however, labor can exercise little or 
no power, since the market is flooded with what, for all 
our philosophic disavowals, most of us still consider a 
commodity, the right of a man to support himself in de- 
cent comfort by the sweat of his brow. As the depression 
passes, labor can at least make an effort to enforce its 
rights, since it is needed, and, theoretically, should be able 
to demand a just wage. Since consumers of labor usu- 
ally resist this demand, the period succeeding a depression 
is all but inevitably a period of war between the worker 
and the employer. 

Hence it may appear somewhat absurd to insist on the 
principle of a wage sufficient to sustain the worker and his 
family in human comfort, at a time when 12,000,000 
workers can find nothing to do. But the absurdity is only 
apparent. Employers who observe that their workers are 
still alive, although for the last four years their wages 
have ranged from twenty to sixty per cent below the 1928 
level, are apt to see in the logic of events a sufficient reason 
against increasing these wages at any future time. 

Indications of this tendency are reported from many 
parts of the country. The Consumers’ League of New 
York reports, for instance (New York Times, January 
16, 1932), that the canning factories are now paying 
workers a wage lower than that of twenty-five years 
ago: In about three-fourths of the canneries, the women 
workers were paid twelve and one-half cents per hour; 
the highest rate, found in one plant only, was twenty-two 
cents, and the lowest, eight cents. In one-half of the 
plants, the wage paid to men was about eighteen and one- 
half cents. The maximum wage, twenty-seven and one- 
half cents, was found in one factory only. The employers 
freely grant that this is less than a living wage, and con- 
tinue to pay it. Violations of the twelve-hour day are 
common, since the employes must work overtime in order 
to make a bare living. 

Besides the lowering of the wage scale, the employment 
of children in shops and factories is another evil omen 
that must be considered. No Catholic who remembers 
Pope Leo’s stern denunciation of those who profit by the 
labor of little children, can fail to be seriously concerned 
when he considers the number of children in gainful oc- 
cupations." The Children’s Bureau reports that “ where 
child-employing industries are still actively functioning, 
the decrease in the number of children going to work has 
been relatively small.’ Large numbers of children have 
been able to obtain employment during the 1930-1932 
period, according to the Research Department of the Fed- 
eral Council, when adults could not, “ owing to the preva- 
lence of wage cutting and of hiring cheap labor to reduce 
costs.” 

In at least two States, Connecticut and Oregon, there 
were actual increases in the number of children going to 
work, and the Bureau infers that this “ apparently reflects 
a greater demand for cheap labor in these particular 
areas.” In many cases, such as the beet sugar industry, 
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the hours are long, and the work is not fit for children. 
About eighty-seven per cent of the children at work are 
on farms, but, according to the Research Department 
“it is evident that the child-labor problem is present in 
all the principal branches of industry.” 

Tenement-house industries too are important enough to 
merit notice and condemnation. In 1931, reports the Na- 
tional Child Labor Committee, agents found a group of 
six children, the youngest five years of age, at work sep- 
arating strips of lace, the combined daily wage of the 
group being sixty-four cents. In another case, a family 
of six, including four children, engaged in stringing 
safety pins on wires, until late at night, for a wage rang- 
ing from $3.00 to $4.00 per week. On farms and in fac- 
tories, as well as in the tenements, the surroundings are 
often highly deleterious to the child’s physical and moral 
welfare. 

Proper school legislation, followed by enforcement, 
should suffice to do away with the worst features of child 
labor. Hence the closing of schools is a matter of concern 
at the present time, since it can easily occasion an increase 
in the number of children at work; and on account of the 
depression, parents will not scrutinize too closely the em- 
ployment which the children may find. It is probable, 
however, and all but certain, that the number of children 
thus employed will decrease rapidly as the depression 
passes. There is no longer any general demand in this 
country for child labor, or, at least, no demand that can- 
not be easily denied, if the local authorities do their duty. 

The danger lies in the retention of emergency measures 
after the emergency has passed, and in the acceptance of 
these measures as fit and proper. At present, no outcry 
is made when men work forty-five hours per week at 
fifty cents per hour. The worker agrees, and even con- 
siders himself fortunate, for he can get nothing better, 
and the income will give him and his family at least a 
pinched and meager subsistence. The public too agrees, 
because one man at work is one man less in the line which 
it must furnish with bread. But will the industrial world 
seek to continue this arrangement after the depression has 
passed? Or is it prepared to reform the system of cap- 
italism, if it must be retained, by infusing into it the 
charity and the justice inculcated by those great Pontiffs, 
Leo XIII and Pius XI? 

Capitalism, as we have known it in this country, has 
ever been a stupid and a malicious giant. Evén this de- 
pression may have brought it no enlightenment. If so, 
then the deluge is not far off. 
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ITH trembling fingers the bespectacled assayer 

held the scales, and gazing steadily at Marshall’s 

glittering eyes, exclaimed: “It’s real gold!” Similar 

emotions came to me as I realized that by my discovery 
of the New Technocracy, fame was within my grasp. 

This discovery was made not in a stuffy laboratory, but 
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out under the blue sky. Like Eve, I came upon it on the 
the limb of an apple tree, in the form of Popillia japonica 
Newman, otherwise known as the Japanese beetle, not 
far from Riverton, N. J., which is the privileged spot 
from which countless millions of popilliae japonicae have 
spread through the land of the free. It was only later in 
that sunny afternoon, when I entered into discourse with 
one of the 6,000,000 agriculturists in the United States 
who are trying to discover a way by which they can get a 
potato into their mouth after they have grown it in the 
ground, that I realized what this discovery meant. 

“In a few years,” said the agriculturist, and he ought 
to know, since he had personally liquidated 867,999 Jap- 
anese beetles, not to speak of army worms, aphidae, borers, 
caterpillars, potato bugs, cut worms, and other counter- 
revolutionaries in the past six months, “the insects may 
completely take charge. They may eat up all growing 
things, and science may be unable to resist them.” 

srushing from my neck one of Prof. Raymond Pearl’s 
non-contraceptional fruit flies, which supplied the curves 
for the 1929 stock-market by their family habits, I shud- 
dered, and hoped this might never. come to pass. For 
what could a Pilgrim do, who should have to eschew 
greens, and live, say, upon pretzels? 





UST how much truth there is in the assertion that the 

insects will one day gobble up all the green things in 
the world, is something that I do not pretend even to guess 
at. That they could wreck the world, if conditions allowed 
them to multiply sufficiently, is plain enough. In the 
theory of Edward L. Kessel, of the University of San 
Francisco, as propounded in Thought for December, 1932, 
the third plague of Egypt consisted of minute midges, 
“ punkies,” or “no-see-ums” (Chironomidae), whose 
eggs produced likewise the turning of the streams to 
“ blood ”’; while the remaining plagues were in some way 
or other connected with this insect phenomenon. 

When the big alarm is raised, the truth is usually some- 
where in between; just as Frederick C. Kendall’s weekly, 
Advertising and Selling, stills our fears about Technocracy 
by reminding us of the cigarettes: 

We find that in 1930, cigarette consumption was over six times 
what it was in 1915, and approximately five times the 1916 figure. 
The machines, producing five times as many cigarettes per min- 
ute, are just about holding their own. Very commendable! 

In justice to the Technocrats, we would say that there was an 
eighteen per cent reduction in employment in cigarette manufac- 
ture between 1919 and 1929. 

But we're willing to bet our old car against an autographed 
copy of the Energy Survey that this decrease was more than 
absorbed by the added labor required to transport, distribute, 
and sell at retail the multiplied volume of cigarettes that were 
smoked in the same years. 

To which one might add the increase of opportunity 
for the tobacco growers themselves. Nevertheless, after 
all deflating of alarms, the threat of over-mechanization 
remains. So with the insects: They may not be quite as 
apocalyptic, as some would feature them, but they are 
a devastating by-product of civilization; being distributed 
hither and thither by steamer, by train, and even by auto- 
mobile and airplane. 
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The fact, however, that particularly arrests attention 
is that the insects and other pests wax and grow fat away 
from home. It was when the Japanese beetle was whisked 
away from Nippon, and transplanted to the shores of the 
Delaware River that he became his own campaign man- 
ager, and started on a national circuit. Birds, bugs, weeds, 
and bacteria that stay well within bounds in the land of 
their ancestors multiply by the millions when carried 
across the ocean. The harmless little herb that adorned 
a Sicilian or a Spanish peasant’s home garden developed 
into a national portent, the cost of whose eradication 
threatened to bankrupt the Federal treasury, when trans- 
planted to Australia. The reasons for this phenomenon 
have never been sufficiently explored. But it indicates a 
far-reaching law. 





O it is that much of the trouble in the world comes 

from transplanting erroneous ideas out of the habitat 
where they are merely the theme of harmless discussion 
into fields where they are practically realized upon an 
immense scale. The outstanding example of this is the 
development of Marxian philosophy into Bolshevism, 
through its transplantation into the war-ploughed soil of 
Russia, to be bolstered up, when its practical defects began 
to work out, by the importation of American technical 
methods, again taking on a new and portentous form. 

Another example may be taken from the ideas of the 
early nineteenth-century pessimist, Count Arthur de 
Gobineau. Ideologically, the Count de Gobineau was the 
great-grandfather of the Ku Klux Klan. Yet in his time 
and place he was but a charming talker and fanciful writer 
nourishing a pleasantly sensational gloom, a la Technocrat, 
with regard to the early dawn of the machine age. Ber- 
nard Fay, Professor in the Collége de France, who tells 
the French people all about the queer things going on in 
the United States, says of him, in the Correspondant for 
November 10, 1932: 

He seemed to take delight in picking out the most forlorn 
cause, and in upholding just the theories that his own epoch 
could not tolerate. He chose the precise time when the new forma- 
tion of European nations was being established, and patriotism 
was everywhere taking the place of the old tradition of monarchical 
loyalty, whether local or federal, in order to busy himself with 
the problems of race. Just when the whole world was being cov- 
ered with railroads, humanity’s new toy, and progress was being 
celebrated on every hand, Arthur de Gobineau would only agree 
to take notice of the signs of decadence spread upon the face of 
the world. He was not satisfied with merely predicting, as a 
fatality, the decay of the human race, he showed how it had been 
coming all along. He took a fierce pleasure in describing it and 
making much of it. He was forever shouting against the wind 
which blew right in his face; and he did it so effectively that 
people thought him crazy. 

He was particularly at odds with the evolutionary idea, 
which was the direct opposite of Gobineau’s theories. 

The evolutionary hypothesis, with its dubious bric-a-brac of 
broken bones and basketfuls of tibiae, looked to him 'tike a bur- 
lesque of science. One day when he had been listening to some 
learned person maintaining, as was then the fashion, that men 
were descended from monkeys, M. de Gobineau murmured in 
melancholy tones: “I should rather believe that they were going 
back to them.” And when the conversationalist annoyed him by 
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repeatedly coming back to the subject of his simian ancestors, 
Gobineau put an end to the conversation by saying: “Speak for 
yourself, Sir!” 

M. Fay comments caustically on what Gobineau’s ideas 


have accomplished in this country : 

The Republic which passes as the champion of democratic 
ideas, for the paradise of equality, the United States, as it has 
grown in age and experience, has wholly rallied to the doctrines 
of Gobineau. The immigration laws, as drawn up and voted by 
the Congress of the United States, are pure Gobinism, fortified by 
a certain degree of electoral ferocity. Their actual purpose is to 
preserve as pure as possible the majority race, that of the Anglo- 
Saxons, or rather to preserve for that race a pure and manageable 
majority. Thus, the very people who in the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence of 1776 solemnly proclaimed the bankruptcy of the 
hereditary principle are the first to put into practice a system of 
legislation founded upon the principles of heredity and to apply 
in their social life the strictest rules for the control of heredity. It 
is really a pity that M. de Gobineau did not live to enjoy the 
fruits of his triumph. 

As for what happened to Gobineau’s theories when 
transplanted to Prussia, and cultivated by the already 
transplanted Houston Stewart Chamberlain, one need but 
consult the records of the old Pan-German party, the 


World War, and that of the Hitlerites of today. 





F the evil done by transplanting into uncongenial 

surroundings even the good and harmless in human 
notions, there is a peculiarly perverse example in the way 
our “ civilized ” world exploits the customs of such primi- 
tives as are found in the South Seas. The method that 
the South Sea women use in protecting their modesty is 
different from that of our ladies of the West. But it is 
their own, and with their social habits, and in their climate 
and conditions of life, fully as effective. 

But the noble side of the picture, the elements that 
could be transplanted with profit, are left out. Who would 
gather from the sort of exhibition with which the “ South 
Seas ” are rapidly becoming associated, what the Superior 
General of the Marists, Father Rieu, told of the Oceanians 
after his tour in 1929? 

Assistance at Mass is a characteristic practice among the South 
Sea Catholics. Their churches are filled every Sunday and Mass 
is well attended even during the week. A great number come 
again in the evening for the night prayers conducted by the priest 
or catechist. 

There is nothing more impressive than these South Sea Masses, 
especially among the Polynesians [New Zealand, Samoa, and 
Central Oceania]. The entire congregation sings, conquering with- 
out difficulty the liturgical chant. Churches abound, and each 
village, no matter how tiny, wants its own. While most of the 
buildings are very modest due to lack of funds, some of the 
churches, especially in Polynesia, are magnificent edifices. 

Another striking feature is the remarkable “Catholic sense” 
of this lovable people. . . . 

The Polynesian is frank, open, and quick to learn. He ex- 
presses himself readily, is very sociable, and has a natural instinct 
of grace and harmony. His hospitality . . . is impressive. 

Who, then, you will ask, are the New Technocrats? 

They are the generation which will have sense enough 
to control the migrations of insects, whether of the eight- 
legged variety, the two-legged breed, or those with no 
legs at all, which last flourish in the field of ideas. 

Tue Prvcrim. 
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Back of Business 
iy the issue of America of December 10, Father 
Parsons pointed to four principles on which the new 


economic edifice will be erected. The first of them said: 

“Social justice means that capitalization, production, 
and distribution proceed and grow only if the socially 
good or harmful effects are taken into consideration along 
with the individual profit to be made.” 

It is a fine and precise statement of the goal. 
near, or how far, are we from that goal? 

The consumer, we know, is the key point of the whole 
economic system. He depends, under the present system, 
upon the producer. And not upon the average manufac- 
turer so much as upon the ten per cent of all manufac- 
turers in the United States who employ more than seventy 
per cent of all the workers. In other words, it is the 
“corporate” industrial system which today answers to 
the consumer. This system is not independent; it is con- 
trolled by financial interests: Insull or any part of the 
vast domain of “corporate” finance. In the end we 
arrive at the control of “ production finance ”’ as the start- 
ing point for the above-indicated goal. 

A recent survey by the Financial Age discloses just 
how much control we exercise upon the financial inter- 
ests, that is, the banks. It is no control at all. They 
have continued their trend of the last decade toward ever 
greater concentration. There are forty-two banks, hold- 
ing thirty-two per cent of total commercial deposits, each 
bank having deposits of more than $100,000,000. There 
are 195 banks reporting deposits of more than $20,000,000 
each, and they hold forty-seven per cent of the bank de- 
posits of the country. 

The large banks are getting fewer and fewer, due to 
the failure of the smaller institutions, due to consolida- 
tions and mergers. Such is the concentration, not of 
money, but of credit power, in a relatively few banks. 
And there is another development going on, a process of 
local concentration. Of the forty-two banks, fourteen 
alone are in New York; five each in Chicago and San 
Francisco; three in Cleveland; two each in Boston, De- 
troit, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, and St. Louis; and one 
each in Brooklyn, Buffalo, Los Angeles, Milwaukee, and 
Newark. The South has not one $100,000,000 bank. 

Obviously, the big banks are not only far removed from 
any effective control, but are unconcernedly following 
their favorite pastime of pre-depression years: that of 
cold, inexorable concentration over the largely dead bodies 
of the small banks, over the interests of agriculture, over 
the important need for “ decentralization ” in industry. 

It is particularly timely to watch the reckless procedure 
of our most important branch, large-scale banking, at a 
time when the Glass bill (a rather tame reform of our 
banking system) is in danger of defeat in Congress. It 
implies the power wielded by a branch without whose 
cooperation nothing can be done in the way of a better 
economic order. GERHARD HIRSCHFELD. 
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Dramatics 





The Stage in January 


ELIZABETH JORDAN 

HE drama on which the greatest hopes were based 

this season was, of course, Miss Katherine Cornell’s 
production of “ Lucrece,” at the Belasco Theater, with 
herself in the leading role. Everything genius could do 
in the way of acting, production, and direction was done 
for this play. In it Miss Cornell rose at moments to the 
greatest acting of her career. Her husband, Guthrie Mc- 
Clintic, put into its direction the vision and inspiration 
which are his alone. Deems Taylor wrote incidental music 
for it, and the settings and costumes were designed by 
Robert Edmond Jones. As if this were not enough, 
Martha Graham was called in to weave spells of plastic 
beauty in the groupings and movements of the players. 

Possibly too much was done for “Lucrece.” I was 
inclined to think so. Possibly each contributor to the per- 
fection all were seeking overemphasized his or her indi- 
vidual part in it. Possibly the value of the whole was lost 
sight of in seeking beauty in detail. During the dragging 
moments of “ Lucrece” (and there were many of these) 
one thought of “too many cooks,” and of “ falling be- 
tween stools,’ and of other old saws. But when all is said, 
I fancy that the confusion and the admitted disappoint- 
ment in “ Lucrece ” were due to one thing only—the play 
itself. The play was not big enough. Not even Miss 
Cornell’s acting, not even Mr. McClintic’s art in direction, 
could lift the players above the play’s ineptitudes. 

There were, of course, many compensations for the 
tragedy’s heavy drag. There were moments, and entire 
scenes, of great beauty. But there was also a growing 
confusion in the spectator’s mind, an uncertainty as to 
methods and meanings, which made for increasing dis- 
appointment. In my opinion the presence of the two 
“ Narrators,” even though the parts were taken by the 
always admirable Robert Loraine and the efficient Blanche 
Yurka, was nothing short of irritating. Why these masked 
and spectral figures were there at all was hard to under- 
stand. They merely added to the increasing fog of a play 
so oddly compounded of acting, pantomime, and narra- 
tion that the senses of the spectator whirled. The scene 
in which the ravisher entered the bedroom of his victim 
and twisted and wound in and out through imaginary 
doors would lend itself gloriously to burlesque. So would 
other scenes in which the adapter’s ambitions outleaped 
his powers. 

Miss Cornell’s diction was beautiful throughout. So 
was that of her leading man, Brian Aherne, and that of 
Charles Waldron as Brutus. Pedro de Cordoba as Col- 
latine, happy spouse of a chaste wife, was not so satis- 
factory. Mr. de Cordoba is an ardent advocate of the 
present popular theory that big lines must be delivered 
in soft whispers. 

The play’s brief run is already over. Throughout its 
progress, Miss Cornell’s audience took her experiment 
for exactly what it was—Obey’s play, translated by Thorn- 
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ton Wilder, pantomimed by Martha Graham, acted by a 
superb company, and containing everything that could be 
put into it save the necessary spark of life that only play- 
wright and adapter could furnish. 

High hopes were also built on “ Biography,” written by 
S. N. Behrman, and presented by the Theater Guild as 
its second offering of this season, with Ina Claire in the 
leading role. Here, too, as in “ Lucrece,” we have per- 
fection in acting, more than admirable direction, and an 
effective stage setting. Also, we have on the whole a fairly 
good entertainment, if we are not too fussy about details. 
For from start to finish we do not know just what Mr. 
Behrman is driving at or what he wishes to prove. 

He shows us Marian Froude, a woman artist, still 
young, still beautiful, but with many pasts. She has an 
expansive nature, a great love of life, and a habit of 
addressing all her friends as “ darling.” She is approached 
by a magazine editor who is willing to pay a big price 
for her autobiography. He thinks it will make exciting 
reading for his subscribers. One of her lovers, the first, 
objects to being written up. Such publicity will ruin his 
political career. In real life a woman such as Marian is 
represented to be would immediately have said, when he 
made this point, “ All right darling, there won’t be a 
word in the book about you,” and she would have kept 
that promise. In “ Biography,” however, if she had done 
anything of the sort the play would have stopped in the 
first act. The entire comedy is based on the absurd notion, 
wholly out of harmony with Marian’s character, that she 
would have wrecked her old friend’s political career by 
Telling All! Every crisis in the comedy is based on that 
notion, which would have crumbled under the slightest 
test. At the end Marian burns her manuscript, and every- 
body is happy, as they might all have been all along, if 
any of them had shown a modicum of common sense. Not 
a theme for a big play, and indeed the offering at the 
Guild Theater is slight enough. But Miss Claire’s act- 
ing is brilliant, her personality is magnetic, and the work 
of the cast is excellent throughout. 

Miss Claire’s diction is by no means as good as her 
acting. For one thing, she speaks far too rapidly; and 
she is also one of the numerous players who believe in 
whispering big scenes. I can give her no more than sev- 
enty-five in diction, on a scale of one hundred. But when 
we consider her acting, and the share her brain has in 
her art, I give her a generous ninety ! 

There is another peculiar weakness in the play which 
from my viewpoint is its strength. Not for one moment 
did I accept Mr. Behrman’s premises about the lurid life 
of his heroine. So far as the audience could see, she was 
a perfectly nice girl whose autobiography would make 
very mild reading. Even her bright red dresses did not 
shake that conviction, which I am convinced was held 
by most of the audience. Marian had been gossiped about, 
poor thing. That was all there was to it. She is the purest 
adventuress on our present American stage. 

In one of his earlier plays, Owen Davis showed us a 
heroine pursued by the most relentless villain on the 
stage of that period. This villain dropped the heroine 
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down elevator shafts. He bound her to railroad ties to be 
killed by an approaching engine. He buried her alive in a 
deserted mine. When they met after those incidents and 
the maiden showed a natural shrinking from him, he asked 
pathetically, “ Why do you shun me?” 

An equally artless question was asked in “ Chrysalis.” 
the late and unlamented offering by Rose Albert Porter, 
briefly produced at the Martin Beck Theater by Teresa 
Helburn and Lawrence Langner. Their heroine left col- 
lege overnight because she did not approve of modern 
educational methods. She listened to no one, considered 
no one, and proceeded to live her own life. The night 
she reached home she sent for one of New York’s most 
disreputable young rakes, against whom she had been 
repeatedly warned, and told him she wanted to do some- 
thing devilish. He took her to the most disreputable dance 
hall in town, and before the night was over she had en- 
tered upon an unlimited love affair with him. She also 
met at the dance hall a pair of young East Side toughs 
who loved each other with a Great Love. The youth was 
sent to jail, where he had frequently languished before. 
He killed a guard and escaped, and our heroine stuck to 
him and his girl till the two young toughs were killed. 
Then she staggered back to her own home to be met by an 
uncle with a mind so broad that it interfered with the 
wings of the Martin Beck stage. He clasped her to his 
heart. 

“Oh, my darling!” he cried. “What have they done 
to you!” 

Is it surprising that the play is no longer with us? But 
that it was with us even for a few days, under the pro- 
tection of Teresa Helburn and Lawrence Langner, is very 
surprising indeed. 

That superb band of artists lovingly known as “ The 
Irish Players” has been with us for weeks, and I have 
waited to write of them till I saw four of their plays, 
“The Shadow of the Glen,” “ The Whiteheaded Boy,” 
“The New Gossoon,” and “ The Far Off Hills.” 

There can be no acting anywhere more flawless in its 
art that that of these Irish Players. There can be noth- 
ing more artistic or more sincerely written than these Irish 
plays. There is no dissenting voice to these claims. What 
sometimes disturbs the loyal Irish hearts of Irish-born 
spectators here in America is what they consider the 
criticism of the Irish character expressed in some of the 
plays. Loving their land and its people, they would like 
to see every Irishman and Irish woman represented as a 
paragon of perfection. 

It cannot be done. Not all the Irish are perfect, any 
more than are all the Americans, all the Germans, or all 
the people of any other nation. In holding up to view 
some Irish characteristics, such as individual light-hearted 
irresponsibility, such writers as Synge, Lennox Robinson, 
Sean O’Casey, and George Shiels use a vitriolic pen point. 
The superb characteristics they show with equal fidelity 
are lost sight of, and I have known a spectator to brood 
an entire evening over one criticism and thus to lose all 
the tributes in a beautiful play. 

All the work is so good, all the players are so perfect, 
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that it is hard to single out individual plays and players 
for tribute. I think I enjoyed most among the plays 
“The Whiteheaded Boy,” by Robinson, and “ The New 
Gossoon,” by Shiels. Of the players one should, of 
course, make a complete list—for each play offers us a 
perfect cast. I find myself most clearly recalling in detail 
the work of Eileen Crowe, Barry Fitzgerald, and Maureen 
Delany in “The Whiteheaded Boy,” and of Arthur 
Shields, Ria Mooney, and F. J. McCormiek in other 
plays. The charming lilt to the Irish voices of all the 
players slightly confuses the American ear for a time, 
but the diction of the entire company is almost perfect. 
Like most players from across the sea, these Irish artists 
cherish the strange notion that audiences should hear as 
well as see their plays. 

I was one of 6,400 persons who sat in the vast audi- 
torium of Roxy’s new Music Hall in Radio City on the 
night of the opening performance. Thirteen thousand 
other persons who also desired to sit there had been turned 
away. The largest stage in the world stretched before 
us. On it various figures, singularly minute against their 
colossal background, appeared and disappeared. The per- 
formance began at half after eight o’clock and lasted till 
quarter past one in the morning. There was one inter- 
mission, which occurred at eleven o'clock. The program 
was given up to the sort of thing we have all seen, all our 
lives in Music Hall entertainments: ballets, including a 
really beautiful one; a pretty and lively chorus; some ex- 
cellent dancing, and some not so good; individual per- 
formers, lost in the vast space around them; a long- 
drawn-out version of Carmen, with fresh new costumes 
and a matador who sang off the key; an audience which 
wound its way down the aisles toward home, first by twos 
and threes, then by the dozens; little if any humor, no 
real inspiration. 

It wasn’t good enough, and every person in the audience 
knew it. 


REVIEWS 


Charles Carroll of Carrollton. 
P. J. Kenedy and Sons. $3.50. 
At last we have a splendid Catholic biography of America’s most 

prominent Catholic patriot and statesman, Charles Carroll of Car- 

rollton. This scholarly work by Mr. Gurn, which was the Cath- 
olic Book Club selection for November, will make amends for the 
neglect which the Catholics of this country have shown to the 
memory of the sole Catholic signer of the Declaration of Indepen- 
dence. It will do much to regain for Charles Carroll, with the 
principles for which he strove, a position which he deserves in the 
hearts and lives of the people who now enjoy the dividends of his 
investment. To characterize this book as timely would be a com- 
monplace. True, it was written to commemorate the centenary 
of his death, but none of its freshness will be lost when, four 
years hence, we shall celebrate the bicentenary of his birth. From 
the day when Charles Carroll’s name was inscribed on one page 
of the family Bible, till it was entered on the opposite page, was 
written much of the history of the United States. During the 
formative years of the Republic, the famous controversy between 
the “ First Citizen” and “ Antilon,” the diary of a War Commis- 
sioner to Canada, the Declaration of Independence, important 

Washingtonia, and an account of the First National Congress were 

written. By means of these documents, the author delineates the 

patriotism of Carroll. Apart from official correspondence, there 
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is a wealth of his private letters, excerpts of which are placed 
here and there throughout the biography, with the pleasing effec. 
of a harmoniously executed mosaic. Carroll’s aversion for the 
Little Corporal made him to all appearance an English partisan 
during the War of 1812. His personal opinions and the wall of 
misunderstanding they raised between himself and Jefferson are 
well explained by the author. That this volume will find its way 
to many public bookstands and libraries is ardently desired, as the 
facts and sentiments contained in it will dispel any doubts which 
may be entertained regarding the loyalty of Catholic statesmen. 
“That there was assuredly something more than ordinary in this 
man blessed with such spirit and vitality at the doorstep of ninety ” 
we agree, as we read of “his simplicity of heart and manner, 
urbanity and elegant hospitality.” Smnatches of his refreshing phil- 
osophy of life and his love for good literature are given to the 
reader, as also an insight into that mode of living which enabled 
him to attain to the glorious age of ninety-five. The acount of 
his last days reads like a page fallen from a time-mellowed biog- 
raphy of a saint. The book has a carefully compiled bibliography 
and an index; these for the scholar. But when I finished the last 
page, I closed the book and my eyes as well and went back in 
spirit to spend a delightful hour with the great and gracious 
patriarch of American and Catholic liberty, near the cheery hearth 
in Doughoregan Manor. The attractive binding and printing are 
also conducive to the reader’s pleasure. a; Bs ee 





The Strangest Friendship in History. By GrorGe SYLVESTER 

Viereck. New York: Liveright, Inc. $3.00. 

With the help of the illuminating documents and memoirs of the 
Wilson era that have been published, Mr. Viereck tells a fascinat- 
ing story of the rise and fall of the friendship between Woodrow 
Wilson and Col. Edward M. House. In addition to this, Mr. 
Viereck has seen the letters written by Wilson which are not 
allowed to be published, and besides submitted his chapters to 
Colonel House and others, and records his own interviews with 
them. The result is a synthesis which, in view of the fact that 
Mr. House has again returned to his position of power, is a book 
which should be read by anyone who wishes to attempt to inter- 
pret the present by the past. Mr. Viereck is inclined to allot to 
House a larger portion of responsibility for Wilson’s acts than is 
usual, but it must be said that he offers a considerable mass of 
evidence to prove his point. He throws a great deal of light on 
the final break between Wilson and House. For this event he is 
inclined to place the responsibility, after Wilson’s own tempera- 
ment, upon his second wife, who, according to Mr. Viereck, was 
jealous of the influence of any other mind upon her husband. The 
most interesting part of the book is not, as might have been ex- 
pected, the story of the Peace Conference, which is considerably 
shortened, but that of the unofficial excursions of Colonel House 
into European diplomacy, and the constant effect which his reports 
had upon the actions of President Wilson. The book will some 
day be superseded as history but for the present it is illuminating. 

W. P. 





Saint Patrick’s Purgatory. Compiled by SHANE Leste. Lon- 
don: Burns, Oates and Washbourne. 21s. 

From time beyond record, the islands in Lough Derg in County 
Donegal have been spots of awe and mystery. They have been 
sacred spots to generations almost without number. To them have 
gone countless pilgrims. And even to our day the pilgrimages 
continue. On one of these islands is located the cave into which 
St. Patrick is said to have entered and to have sanctified. Tradi- 
tion, legend, folk-lore, Celtic imagination, and fancy, and devotion, 
have all enriched the story of St. Patrick and the location that he 
visited. Because of these riches, the essential truths of the facts 
have been obscured. Shane Leslie has endeavored in this volume 
to present all the documentary evidence extant on St. Patrick’s 
Purgatory. The work has taken him some ten years of research. 
The quotations he has collected from a variety of sources begin 
with the year 1185. They continue, century by century, duwn to 
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our present time in an uninterrupted series. Before the twelfth 
century, Lough Derg held the same place in Irish devotion as it 
did.after that date, but the records were apparently not preserved. 
In his Foreword, Mr. Leslie briefly summarizes the possible con- 
clusions from the material that he later offers. In his Preface, 
he reviews the history of the Shrine. This is a large, beautifully 
bound, and artistically illustrated volume that is as pleasant to 
look on as it is to read. a Be 





Saint Elizabeth. By ELisaseTH von ScuMipt-Pautio. New 

York: Henry Holt and Company. 

This is a “ Malta Book,” translated from the German by Olga 
Marx, and so well done that you wonder if the style in the 
original can be as beautiful. If only the lives of the saints were 
always written like this. The poetry and drama of this one will 
carry you away by its sheer beauty. What a career was Eliza- 
beth’s—born a princess, betrothed at four, married to a gallant 
crusader at fourteen, mother of three children in her ’teens, widow 
at twenty, rejecting the hand of the emperor, Frederick Barbarossa, 
dead at twenty-four. So eloquent are these pages that even the 
trees and hills and stars seem to talk. You begin to understand 
the contradictions in the lives of men in the ages of faith, faith 
in which they gloried and which they hoped to see triumph, and 
yet which they disgraced by lives of moral degradation. Across 
the dark waters of this sin, the life of Elizabeth shines like a path- 
way of light. Her husband gave his life for the recovery of the 
holy places of Palestine; Elizabeth literally gave her life for the 
recovery of the holy places in a human heart. Both were crusaders 
who found genuine joy in sacrifice. They are an inspiration to 
young husbands and wives in a century as full of contradictions 
as their own. E. A. B. 


BOOKS AND AUTHORS 


Social Sciences.—The eighth volume of the “ Encyclopedia of 
the Social Sciences” (Macmillan. $7.50) unfortunately bears out 
the reputation acquired by preceding volumes for tendentiousness. 
Compliance with this spirit led the article on the Jesuits to be 
entrusted to a professor of the University of Leipsic, who, while 
apparently attempting some degree of fairness, has a fund of 
miscellaneous misinformation concerning that easily accessible 
topic. Why, in this instance, was not the obvious principle fol- 
lowed, of entrusting the description of a special group to com- 
petent members of that group, particularly when the group includes 
a wealth of competent historical specialists? The articles on 
Jewish Autonomy, Jewish Emancipation, and Judaism, for in- 
stance, are entrusted as a matter of course—and rightly—to mem- 
bers of the Jewish race. As a result of this particular neglect, 
we have such absurd statements as that the Jesuits “ identified 
the ecclesiastical with the Divine”; that Father Acquaviva 
“clearly expressed” the Society’s “ identification of itself with the 
Church”; that from the motive of the love of God “ emphasis was 
transferred to blind acceptance of the views espoused by the order ” 
[sic]; that the goal of Jesuit educators was to “break down the 
resistance of the pupil”; that a Jesuit “convent” was only a 
“convenient meeting-place for transients”; that to “win the 
masses they suffused religion with sensuousness”; that Galileo 
and Bacon were their “outspoken enemies”; that the Jesuits in- 
duced the Protestant princes to break their promises to Protes- 
tants; that “ undoubtedly the Order had its share in the Massacre 
of St. Bartholomew.” And so on. In the article on Labor we 
learn (page 616) that Christianity, the New Testament, and the 
“monks ” were all indifferent to the dignity of labor. Only Prot- 
estantism and Calvin introduced an “explicitly positive valuation ” 
of labor. Such slipshod neglect of the testimony of history will 
hardly recommend the bulk of the work for accuracy. 





A Child’s Library.—" Book Trails” (Shepard and Lawrence, 
Chicago. $40.50) is a series of eight exquisite volumes of litera- 
ture, carefully graded from the nursery fairy tale to the college 
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classic. In content and artistic make-up they are exceptionally 
fine, and are amply and beautifully illustrated. Beginning with 
“ Pittypat” and “ Tippytoe,” Volume I takes the child by the 
hand, as it were, opens to him the door to the Wonderland of 
Books, and introduces him to immortal characters in literature. 
Once a citizen of that enchanting country, he delights in fresh 
adventures down every highway and byway of the other “ Book 
Trails.” With character building as motivation, the lullabies, 
fairy tales, myths, stories, poems, romances, and biographies are 
discriminatingly selected. A goodly number of the world’s best 
writers are presented, as well as a goodly number of the world’s 
greatest heroes, including Colonel Lindbergh—heroes who will 
always challenge admiration. The National Child Behavior Sur- 
vey has achieved most creditable results in “ Book Trails.” It is 
more than a “ child’s set of books”; it is a child’s life in books. 





Domestic Science.—There are many recipe books available 
today that are good and less expensive, but Sarah Jane Freese has 
chosen a winning title and novel arrangement in her compilation, 
“The Sunny South and Golden West Cook Book” (published by 
the author, Old Town, Me. $2.00). One wishes “In Explanation” 
were more extensive. An inexperienced cook will read with profit 
the specific general directions given with each subject. 

Those privileged to attend lectures given by Dr. Arthur Albrecht 
and Miss Ruth Parrish at Columbia University will welcome the 
publication of “ About Foods and Markets” (Teachers College, 
Columbia University. $2.00). The economic aspects of cookery 
teaching include, since the World War, marketing as well as nu- 
trition. The point of view stressed in these outlines is that of the 
purchaser—either for a household or for an institution. Dr. Al- 
brecht is especially well qualified to speak with authority on this 
subject because of his association for many years with the New 
York State Department of Agriculture and Markets. Instructors 
of marketing will find “ Appendix for Teachers” rich in helpful 
suggestions. 

Housing as we know it is the product of thousands of years of 
slow adaptation to the settled abodes made possible by tilling the 
soil. But modern times, with all new inventions, have revealed 
the full danger of blindness on housing needs under changing con- 
ditions, and show the necessity of a scientific method in dealing 
with housing and homemaking. The President’s Conference on 
Home Building and Home Ownership has given to us splendid 
reports from various committees, under the title of “ Homemaking, 
Home Furnishing and Information Services” (Washington, D. C. 
$1.15). A book such as this is especially useful to those dealing 
with social and economic problems, to architects, manufacturers 
and distributors of household furnishings and equipment, as well 
as to homemakers. Each committee is well qualified for its par- 
ticular work and offers very choice suggestions as to the best 
ways of getting accurate and appropriate information on the sub- 
jects discussed. 





Books Received.—T7 his list is published, without recommenda- 
tion, for the benefit of our readers. Some of the books will be 
reviewed in later issues. 


American Coitece Verse. Edited by Henry Harrison. $2.50. Harrison. 
Catrrornia Poets. $3.00. Harrison. 
Drocenes Discovers Us. John Terence McGovern. $3.00. Dial. 


District or Cotumspia Poets. $2.00. Harrison. 


Founninc or American Cotteces anp Untversities Berore tue Crvii 


War, Tue. Donald G. Tewksbury. $2.50. Teachers College, Columbia 
University. 

Grorcta Poets. $2.00. Harrison. 

Huncer-Strike. Mairin Cregan. 1/6. Gill. 

Lire 1x a Tecunocracy. Harold Loeb. $1.75. Vikina. 


Marie Antornette. Katherine Anthony. $3.00. Knopf. 
Mexican Tratt, Will Jenkins. $2.00. 
Mrrroe ror Topsy. Cecily Hallack. $2.00. 
Mopern Tueme, Tue. José Ortega y Gasset. $2.00. Norton. 
Mvucn Loven Booxs. James O'Donnell Bennett. $3.50. Liveright. 
Paceant. G. B. Lancaster. $2.50. Century. 

Seconp Froripa Poets, Tue. $2.00. Harrison. 

Sirk or tue Corn. Edited by Mrs. L. Worthington Smith. 


Harrison. 
Sinctarr Lewis. Carl Van Doren. $2.00. 


$1.50. 
Doubleday, Doran. 


Versum Sacutis VI: Les Parapores. 24 francs. Beauchesne. 
Voonoos ann Oxseans. Joseph J. Williams, S.J. $3.00. Dial. 
Younc Mr. X. Elizabeth Jordan. $2.00. Century. 
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The Coloured Dome. Twenty-four Vagabond Tales. A Wo- 
man of the Shee. Mr. Chilvester’s Daughters. 

Mellifluous prose is the eminent quality in the first two books 
by Francis Stuart. It was in a sweeter strain in some portions 
of his first novel, “Pigeon Irish,” published last year. Especially 
in the lyric chapters, obviously symbolic, about the emotions of the 
three carrier pigeons, it almost grew sickly sweet. But the hard- 
ness of the other chapters made the sentimentality endurable. 
Occasionally in his new book, “ The Coloured Dome” (Macmil- 
lan. $2.00), his mellifluousness almost equals that of Donn Byrne 
in some of his overladen flights. Mr. Stuart, in both books, cre- 
ates his own situation and scene, something between an Ireland of 
fact and fiction. The background of “ Pigeon Irish” is vaguer, 
more of the imaginary, than is that of “ The Coloured Dome,” 
which vaguely presents the Ireland of the time of “the troubles ” 
a decade or so ago. Garry Delea worked in a Turf Commission 
Agent's office. He aspired to a nobler life. The possibility of 
dying for a great cause came to him through Tully McCoolagh, 
known as Tulloolagh, the young woman who was the brains of the 
revolutionary movement. Together they were condemned to die, 
within a few hours. But through a twist of fate they were re- 
prieved. Their emotions through those hours, and Garry’s ulti- 
mate collapse, form the essentials of the story. 

That distinctive ruggedness which delights so many readers 
again appears in John Gibbon’s “ Twenty-four Vagabond Tales” 
(Dutton. $2.00). There is something light-hearted, joyous, casual 
in his manner of recital. He is forever noticing something that 
is unimportant of itself but startling in his viewing of it. His 
self-depreciation is the continued joke of his existence. He is 
perennially fresh and invigorating and original. Perhaps the most 
original thing about him as an author is the influence of his Cath- 
olicism on him. He never forgets it and he never obtrudes it on 
his readers. It is just a normal part of his narrative, no more 
to be stressed than to be suppressed. He is wholly himself in 
these twenty-four tales. They are garnered from many corners 
of the Europe through which he tramped, three from Italy, and 
three from Portugal, and three from the Balkans, and one very 
sad story from Finland, and one from Lourdes, and six from Eng- 
land, and a few from the War. They are all delightful. 

Another collection of Donn Byrne’s short stories takes its title 
from the first and perhaps the best of the twelve, “ A Woman of 
the Shee” (Century. $2.00). This is Donn Byrne in his romantic 
best; he draws higher inspiration, it would seem, from the preter- 
natural Ireland than from the adventurous, either in Ireland or 
elsewhere. A mingled Ireland is that told of in “O Snowy- 
breasted Pearl,” but one of true romance. One of the pleasantest 
tales is that of the New York policeman who, in “ Triangle,” gave 
up a great ambition for a little love, of a little dog. This collection 
is better than some of the other short-story books published since 
the death of the author. 

Edith Olivier, well known as the author of the 1931 success, 
“Dwartf’s Blood,” has again shown her keen understanding of 
human nature in her new novel “ Mr. Chilvester’s Daughters” 
(Viking. $2.50). Life in Chilvester House, an English manor in 
the shadow of the Cathedral, was dreary, for Mr. Chilvester, a 
recluse, sacrificed all human ties to his intense passion for his 
house and its traditions. His daughters, Lilian and Emily, appar- 
ently meant nothing to him, and due to his antiquated ideas they 
knew little of the outside world. Lilian, an invalid, was a lover 
of beauty which her talented fingers reproduced on canvas; she 
gained spiritual strength from contemplation of her beloved Cathe- 
dral. Emily, an attractive miss of eighteen, was more worldly; a 
mid-Victorian in manners, she desired to become aware of the 
twentieth century. Into this drab atmosphere enters modernity in 
the persons of a young widow and her architect friend. How these 
new influences mould Emily, and likewise how ethereal Lilian and 
her tyrannical father react to modern contacts provide interesting 
reading. Throughout, the conflict of tradition versus modernism 
is prevalent as the tender artistry of the author aims to enlighten 
these crushed minds clinging to another generation. 
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Letters to ensure publication should not, as a rule, exceed 500 
The editors are not responsible for opinions expressed 
No attention will be paid to anonymous com- 


words. 
in this department. 
munications. 


The Jones Bill, the Jesuits, and the Farmers 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

About three years ago I sent your paper an article pointing out 
that the silly antics of the Farm Board would complete the ruin 
of the farmer and predicting that even a religious paper would be 
interested in this question before it was finally settled. 

The closing of St. Mary’s, Kansas, was one place it hit the 
Jesuit Order, and if the Jones bill passes, some of your Western 
universities will also close. 

The allotment plan of the Jones bill is another scheme of State 
Socialism which will place a one-hundred-per-cent sales tax on 
cheap food and clothing, which will be eaten up by an army of 
bureaucrats, so that the farmer will get little benefit from the tax 
and will have his markets narrowed and prices weakened. No 
processor is going to tie up double capital in floor stocks, and his 
hand-to-mouth purchases will not absorb the daily shipments, and 
the excess will only be bought at the market price, less the tax. 

Grain men are hurt by all these Socialistic experiments, and as 
sixty-five per cent of the active members of the Chicago Board of 
Trade are Catholic and liberal supporters of Catholic activities, 
there is no reason why the religious press should not help us fight 
a common enemy. 


Chicago. F, L. ScHREINER. 


[AMERICA will not oppose a bill solely because it threatens to 
close Jesuit colleges or because some who dislike the bill are 
Catholics —Ed. America.] 


Pledges or Public Works? 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

Father Burkett, in his letter in the issue of America for Janu- 
ary 7, is correct when he says: “ Purchasing power must be re- 
turned to the masses. It is the key solution.” 

But the method he suggests seems open to many objections. 
Self-evident should be the difficulty of assembling 800 to 1,000 of 
the leading industrialists, economists, producers, and merchants 
of the country, and persuading them to pledge themselves “to 
resume operations immediately by returning to work from twenty 
to thirty per cent” of their laid-off force. And if this obstacle is 
removed, who would purchase the goods produced? The men re- 
turned to work? They have debts to be liquidated, and those 
debts will not be quickly paid, because, as Father Burkett himself 
says: “Wages might be low in the beginning.” There is no 
question but that wages would be low. The small amount left 
after providing for living expenses for the workman and his fam- 
ily must go for debts. Those so fortunate as to be out of debt 
after six months’ to two years’ loss of work will want to save 
their surplus for their own protection: And so it does seem as 
though goods would pile up on the shelves and perhaps glut the 
market. 

The Reconstruction Finance Corporation, considering its past 
activities, seems unlikely to supply the capital needed to begin 
these operations. The probability of that capital being returned to 
the Corporation would not be sure enough to warrant the advance- 
ment. And if the Government, notwithstanding its deficit, is able 
and willing to advance the great amount of money that would be 
required for this relief, would not the money be better expended on 
a public-works program, where the opportunity for greedy pro- 
ducers would be minimized—and also more work provided for the 
unemployed ? 


New York. Fioyp HaceEn. 








